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The Sea--Mirror and Maker of 
Character in Fiction and Drama 
Sam Bluefarb 


The author, a former seaman, writes feelingly of the sea where “once again man 
comes face to face with his fundamental loneliness,” and refers to several well- 
known novels and plays. Mr. Bluefarb teaches English at the senior high school 
and junior college in San Pedro, California. 


NLIKE The Red Badge of Courage 
whose author largely drew on sec- 
ondary sources to effect its high degree 
of verisimilitude, fictional and dramatic 
treatments of the sea have usually been 
written by men who were seamen 
themselves. The time at sea put in by 
these literary seafarers runs the gamut 
from Joseph Conrad’s long twenty 
years to the handful of voyages which 
Eugene O’Neill made aboard tramp 
steamers in 1910. Although the sea is 
never the protagonist in these works, 
it is both a mirror of character and 
a maker of it. For this reason alone we 
may say that the genre of the sea story, 
whether in fiction or drama, is a defi- 
nite genre; its qualities differ as much 
from other categories as those cate- 
gories differ from each other. Yet 
Conrad, we know, strongly objected 
to being called “a writer of sea stories.” 
And O’Neill’s forecastles are never 
more than microcosms of the shore- 
side world. The Indian Ocean where 
Ahab hunts the White Whale is for 
Herman Melville nothing more than 
the background (it is never explicitly 


called a universe!) against which the 
drama is played out. In these dramas, 
the characters are of the sea, influenced 
by the sea, yet somehow the sea itself 
—at least at a superficial glance—is 
never more than a tangential force in 
the lives of those characters; the ship 
is the world on which the existential 
drama is enacted, and the sea has be- 
come the universe through which the 
world of the ship moves toward its 
destination—a destination which in- 
volves three levels of experience: the 
levels of time, space, and spirit. In the 
latter sense, destination becomes a 
metaphysical synonym for destiny. 
The sea of course has far more to do 
with the shaping and reflection of 
character than even the sea writers 
themselves care to admit. It both acts 
upon and it reflects. It molds char- 
acter, yet, in setting the conditions for 
shipboard drama—as to some extent it 
inevitably must—it reveals, like a mir- 
ror, the face of character itself. In the 
fiction and the drama of the sea, the 
storms and the calms both induce and 
reflect the storms and the calms within 
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the souls and the bodies of the charac- 
ters themselves. In Conrad’s Nigger of 
the Narcissus James Wait, the sick 
Negro seaman, is the victim of a 
mysterious malady—a sickness which 
grows worse as the Narcissus enters a 
gale outward bound from Bombay. 
Not that the gale is responsible for the 
seaman’s illness. Wait has been ill long 
before he signs on as a crew member 
of the Narcissus. But, in this instance, 
the gale seems to bring out the sickness 
of body and of soul which the seaman 
is suffering from, and from which he 
never really recovers. In a sense, the 
gale aggravates the seaman’s condition, 
which in turn psychologically affects 
each of the members of the crew. It is 
almost as though the contagion of 
Wait’s illness has affected their spirits 
too: they grow sullen, lethargic, their 
morale sinking with each new out- 
break of waspish self-pity that Wait 
gives himself up to. It is only when 
the gale threatens the existence of the 
Narcissus itself that the seamen push 
free of the doldrums of spirit to band 
together to fight the common enemy 
of them all—the gale. 

In another of Conrad’s stories, The 
Shadow Line, there is an almost un- 
canny—even double-faced—alliance be- 
tween the sea and the evil forces of 
this world, between the sea and the 
evil forces of the occult world. The 
central character in this book is a 
young captain who has been given his 
first command. In itself this would be 
a challenge. But the situation which 
confronts the new captain is some- 
thing more than bewildering. On the 
previous voyage the former captain 
had fallen ill and died. He is buried at 
sea. Not long after, his neurotic second 
mate becomes possessed of the idea 
that the old man’s ghost continues to 
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walk the decks which once echoed to 
his substantial footsteps. Curiously, on 
the new captain’s first voyage out, the 
ship is becalmed in the Guli of Siam— 
almost in the identical locality where 
the body of the former captain had 
been buried! The calm here seems to 
be a malicious joke which the erst- 
while captain, in partnership with the 
sea, has spitefully played on his suc- 
cessor. The man had been odd: eccen- 
tric, irascible, hard to please—the calm 
seems to be his way of harassing his 
successor and the crew. To complicate 
matters, the crew, almost to a man, 
have come down with fever—another 
twist of the old captain’s malice. The 
calm, the superstitious whinings of the 
second mate, the fever which racks 
the crew—all conspire to shatter the 
morale of the fledgling skipper. Qui- 
nine, he feels, will at least alleviate the 
fever of the crew. But when he goes 
to the ship’s medicine chest, he dis- 
covers that the quinine vials have been 
emptied of their original contents and 
replaced by an innocuous white pow- 
der. Obviously the former captain had 
supplemented his income by selling 
these curatives ashore. Even here, the 
old man’s malice seems to assert itself 
from beyond the grave. For two 
weeks, with the aid of the ship’s cook 
—who hasn’t succumbed to the fever, 
but is a heart case instead!— the new 
captain, plagued by the crew’s fever, 
the doldrums, the superstitions of the 
second mate (whose superstitions seem 
to take on more plausibility every 
day), manages to keep the ship from 
drifting. But death is a constantly 
threatening shadow—for the men as 
for the cook, whose heart may give out 
at any time. Miraculously, however, 
he survives. And when two weeks 
later the ship makes port, the captain 
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knows at last that he has crossed the 
far side of his ebbing youth—crossed 
the shadow line. Never again will 
optimism—that bright banner of youth 
—stand between him and the rapid on- 
slaught of the years. 


The Escape Theme 


Yet the sea is not only the catalytic 
element through which the life of the 
seafarer is transformed; it is a siren 
which draws the lost, the outraged, 
the adventuresome to her call. For it 
is both the symbol of succor and es- 
cape—escape to adventure, escape from 
the past. Yet, instead of finding es- 
cape, the escapers often only succeed 
in trading one daemon for another— 
the last often less salutary than th 
first. 

In Eugene O’Neill’s play In the 

Zone, Smitty, an English seaman, is 
seeking such an escape. It is an irony 
that his escape might have been far 
more successful had he resolved to stay 
ashore. But his taciturnity, his secrecy 
—not at all diminished by the natural 
reserve and circumspection of a de- 
classed English gentleman—arouse the 
suspicions of the crew. The ship, a 
British merchantman, finds itself in 
submarine infested waters. The time is 
the First World War. The crew, 
aware of the imminent danger, and 
also only too aware of Smitty’s taci- 
turnity, interpret the seaman’s strange 
conduct as a sign of some sinister in- 
trigue. Their suspicions are com- 
pounded when one of the crew no- 
tices that Smitty, from time to time, 
goes to inspect the contents of a little 
box he keeps in his bunk. The sur- 
reptitious manner in which Smitty 
goes about checking the little box fur- 
ther encourages the suspicions of the 
crew. There is only one possible con- 
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clusion, and it is a facile conclusion 
in the face of the growing hysteria: 
the little box contains espionage re- 
ports. Although what business a spy 
would have on a solitary old tramp 
steamer is a question none of the sea- 
men ever bother to ask themselves 
or anyone else. 

One evening, in the forecastle, sev- 
eral of the crew overpower Smitty 
just as he is about to give his little box 
another stealthy appraisal. The sinis- 
ter object is brought forth into the 
comparatively greater light of the 
forecastle. The box is opened, and is 
found to contain packages of letters. 
But instead of espionage reports, the 
crew members—with perhaps a mix- 
ture of relief and disappointment—find 
love letters! Nor do these letters prove 
a reflection of a marriage of true 
minds; on the contrary, they reveal a 
dialogue with pain, with recrimination, 
with inner conflict. It appears that 
Smitty’s high-born fiancee has rejected 
her man because of his captivity to the 
bottle. And it turns out that Smitty’s 
escape to sea has been an attempt to 
run away from the accusation of that 
rejection. Incidentally, we are never 
told—or O’Neill was wantonly vague 
about the matter—what it was that 
drove Smitty to the bottle in the first 
place; here is an inadequacy of moti- 
vation in the play (surprisingly for 
O’Neill) which seems to lessen some 
of the impact of the discovery. At any 
rate, the crew, for their error of judg- 
ment, are dutifully sheepish and re- 
morseful. Pandora’s box has been 
opened on an embarrassment far dif- 
ferent from what they expected. It is 
they who must now share in that em- 
barrassment. Instead of the dramatic 
discovery of a German spy in their 
midst, a discovery which might have 
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made heroes of them, they have found 
a star-crossed lover—and a very unro- 
mantic soak to boot! The danger is 
once again tumbled back into the lap 
of the sea, where the more prosaic 
threat of quick death by high explo- 
sives is a more imminent possibility. 
But for Smitty now the wrong can 
never be righted. For the world of the 
ship is now privy to his past—and it 
was his past which he was trying to 
escape. 

Melville’s Ishmael is an escapist too. 
But his escape is not—at least in any 
apparent sense—an attempt to escape 
from some festering agony of soul. 

. and especially whenever my hy- 
pos get such an upper hand of me, that 
it requires a strong moral principle to 
prevent me from deliberately stepping 
into the street, and methodically 
knocking people’s hats off—then, I ac- 
count it high time to get to sea as soon 
as I can.” Ishmael is a New York 
school teacher who periodically has 
his moments of rebellion—as who has 
not?—against the safe, humdrum world 
of the classroom. With what appears 
to have grown into the classic “out” 
for the youthful voyager in a multi- 
tude of sea stories, Ishmael has im- 
pulsively thrown off the yoke of his 
bored desperation, and ships to sea. 
When he signs aboard the whaler 
Pequod, he little knows what lies in 
store for the ship, its crew, and its 
daemonic skipper. Even the premoni- 
tory warnings chanted from the dock 
by an old seaman do not affect the lad 
in his purpose. It is adventure he seeks, 
and it is adventure that he will have— 
even if he almost drowns in the proc- 
ess. And so off to sea he goes. At the 
end of some six hundred pages, we 
find Ishmael clinging to the “life- 
raft” of a coffin in the middle of a 
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heaving ocean (the very coffin which 
Ishmael’s friend Queequeg built for 
himself but never got around to occu- 
pying). Only now we need not ex- 
plicitly be told that, even should 
Ishmael be rescued by a passing ship, 
he will doubtless never seek such a 
manner of escape again. He will write 
novels instead! Catastrephe and annihi- 
lation are land-borne contingencies 
too. But only at sea are they so com- 
pletely final—so lonely. 

During the 1920’s many ships were 
still propelled by coal power. The Run 
for Home, a recent sea novel, is set 
in this era. In the story there is a 
stoker who may be thought of as 
Smitty’s spiritual double—so close is 
the resemblance of their despair. And 
the resemblance here seems not to be 
an accident. For one suspects that Mr. 
Cooley in his own hours off-watch 
had dipped into the sea plays of the 
master. In this story, the stoker, like 
Smitty in O’Neill’s play, is also a 
renegade English gentleman running 
away from his past. Here too the 
writer never gives us any insight into 
the disillusionment which prompted 
the escape. The effects of the stoker’s 
torments are there—in the man’s bit- 
terness, his clever cynicism—but very 
little light is shed on how he came by 
them. These torments still survive to 
rack him, and we know that here too 
the escape to sea has not accomplished 
its purpose. For the stoker, the sea 
does not bring the balm of anaesthe- 
sia, but rather constantly serves to re- 
mind him of his lonely estate: instead 
of mercifully erasing the past from 
memory, on each voyage out to sea 
the past is evoked afresh, like the rub- 
bing of salt into an old wound. Thus, 


*Leland Frederick Cooley, Doubleday, 1958. 
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although the escapist may run away 
to sea to escape his past, the past it- 
self, like some long arm of impersonal 
expiation, accompanies him on board. 
And once on board, the macrocosmic 
world of the shore reasserts itself in 
the soul of the escapist—a world from 
which there is no escape, no surcease. 
Evidently, for many a sea-faring es- 
capist, the last escape lies at the bot- 
tom of the sea itself. 


The Sea as Antagonist 


In the novels and plays about the 
sea, the sea may often be seen as a 
malevolent, a benign, or an indifferent 
force, depending on the circumstances 
of a given moment. It is, however, its 
malevolence and its indifference rather 
than its benignity which usually propel 
the story forward, and the develop- 
ment of character which proceeds 
from it. Benignity, more often than 
not, is usually reserved for the fall- 
ing action, after the ship has weathered 
the storms, the malicious calms, and 
has got well within sight of a land- 
fall. But it is the sea as antagonist—as 
malevolent antagonist—which seems to 
reflect the larger forces with which 
the soul of the seafarer must grapple. 
In Conrad’s story Typhoon, the ty- 
phoon itself seems to elicit every pos- 
sible reaction in the spectrum of hu- 
man emotion—reactions running from 
the cold, almost senseless courage of 
McWhirr, the Nan-Sham’s captain, to 
the sniveling, back-biting cowardice 
of the steamer’s second mate. Conrad 
never describes the typhoon itself, as 
much as its effects on the steamer and 
those aboard it. The ship itself reacts 
almost humanly to its tormentor, and— 
pathetic fallacy or not—its salt-caked 
hull and superstructure, having sur- 
vived the onslaughts of a malevolent 
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sea, themselves become a testimony to 
courage and endurance. The typhoon 
in this story—like the gale in Nigger of 
the Narcissus—is truly a malevolent 
force. This malevolence not only at- 
tempts to destroy the respective crews, 
but their spirits. But reactions are 
varied. Where, in the captains of both 
ships—the Nan-Sham and the Narcis- 
sus—it brings out the best, in the others 
—Wait and Donkin on the Narcissus, 
the second mate and the coolies on the 
Nan-Sham—it brings out the worst. 

Malevolence is a determinant in 
Moby Dick. Although the whale it- 
self may be a symbol of evil, it is the 
sea, of which the whale is a compo- 
ment, that seems to nurture such a 
force; nurtures it and reflects it back. 
The malevolence of the sea is itself the 
evil, an evil only to be matched by 
Ahab’s insane brand of malevolence. 
At a given moment, the sea seems to 
show itself capable of all the dark 
furies which only the more personified 
soul is capable of revealing. And the 
soul, for its part, reciprocates by talk- 
ing back to the sea, each participating 
in the dialogue after its own fashion. 
In this dialogue of sea and soul, malev- 
olence may be answered with malev- 
olence (as in the case of Ahab), but 
it may also be answered with fear, 
with courage, or with stoical indiffer- 
ence—reactions dependent on the twist 
of nature within the individual who 
engages in such a dialogue. 

This is not to mean that the sea as 
antagonist must always express its an- 
tagonism through malevolence. As an- 
tagonist, the sea possesses a variety of 
weapons in its armory. One of these 
is its indifference. In Ernest Heming- 
way’s The Old Man and the Sea, the 
sea, though it has shown a certain 
malevolence, more malicious really 
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than deadly, is predominantly indiffer- 
ent. To paraphrase the worn apo- 
thegm, “Man proposes and God dis- 
poses,” in this case, man aspires, but 
God conspires—and victory goes to the 
sharks whose jaws have snapped it 
from the old fisherman. In this story, 
the sharks are as much a component 
of the sea as Melville’s whale. Yet, un- 
like Ahab, Santiago, the old man, man- 
ages to survive his defeats—spiritually 
as physically. The first defeat of 
course comes after his eighty-four 
days of unsuccessful fishing; the sec- 
ond—and by far the greater—lies in 
the three days which make up the 
larger part of the story: the hunt for 
the marlin, the capture of the marlin, 
and the loss of the marlin by sharks. 
Although Hemingway dramatically 
shows us the manner in which the old 
man was beat, we can only conclude 
that it wasn’t the sharks that beat him, 
but the sea itself—of which the sharks 
were simply another component. 

“The wind is our friend, anyway” 
[thinks Santiago as, defeated, he 
brings the skiff, marlin’s skeleton still 
attached, into Havana harbor]. Then 
he added, “sometimes. And the great 
sea with our friends and enemies . 
it is easy when you are beaten, he 
thought . . . and what beat you. . .?” 

™ ‘Nothing,’ he said aloud. ‘I went 
out too far.’ ” 

Unless I am far wrong, these 
thoughts are not as ambiguous as they 
might appear at first glance. First of 
all, the assumption that the “wind is 
our friend, anyway,” argues that all 
the other elements “out there” are, by 
logical deduction, the converse—that 
is, enemies. Even so, the qualifying 
“sometimes” which Santiago adds as 
an afterthought seems to show he has 
doubts as to the dependability of the 
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wind as friend, seems to show that 
even the wind may ally itself with the 
sea, either with the latter’s malevo- 
lence or with its indifference. Even 
the wind, when the “mood” comes 
upon it, may become an ally of malice 
or indifference, may become a com- 
ponent of the sea. The next thought 
that Santiago has is expressed as an 
elliptical fragment which may mean 
anything, but, under the circum- 
stances, can have only one meaning. 
He adds: “And the great sea with our 
friends and enemies.” This would iden- 
tify the sea as a creature of caprice— 
an identification which seafarers have 
made for centuries: the sea is a 
changeling thing; it may be loved, but 
love for it must be tempered with 
knowledge, caution, and respect. Love 
for it must be a qualified, not a blind, 
thing. “With our friends and ene- 
mies,” then, may reveal the sea as an 
ally of our friends—who wish us well— 
or as an ally of our enemies—who wish 
us ill. There is little doubt that, in 
this story—other than the fair wind 
and the favorable current which push 
the skiff safely back to port——it is the 
sea as ally of the “enemies” which 
prevails; not as a malevolence, but as 
a maliciousness whose parodoxical in- 
difference gloats over the victory 
grasped from the old man’s (literally) 
bleeding hands. Here of course neither 
the weather nor the sharks have con- 
spired to bring about the old man’s de- 
feat—even if we think of the sharks 
as another “component.” It is the sea— 
or rather a sense of the sea’s indiffer- 
ence to the old man’s valiant fight— 
that highlights his defeat. Yet, philo- 
sophically, he can ask himself: “And 
what beat you?” And his answer: “I 
went out too far.” But this is too pat, 
too glib, too self-consolatory, even 
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for Santiago. It is reasonable—far more 
reasonable, perhaps—for Santiago to 
gainsay himself, blame himself, than to 
blame the sharks, the wind, the weath- 
er—or what finally contains them all, 
the sea and its indifference. He has 
too much awareness of the nature of 
misfortune than to blame a blind force. 
For of what avail is it to blame in- 
difference, or even maliciousness, when 
neither the indifference nor the ma- 
liciousness has any “personal” axe to 
grind. This is the height of philosophy! 

In the dialogue between Santiago 
and the boy, which ends the story, 
the boy consoles the old man: they 
will yet go forth to do battle again. 
And after a token resistance to such 
a vainglorious scheme, Santiago, his 
hope sufficiently reawakened, says: 

“We must get a good killing lance 
and always have it on board. You can 
make the blade from a spring leaf 
from an old Ford .. . It should be 
sharp and not tempered so it will 
break. My knife broke.” After the 
death, the resurrection! It seems that 
the phoenix arises even more gloriously 
from the ashes of old driftwood—after 
one has availed himself of a “good 
killing lance!” 

There are those who see in this pos- 
ture Santiago’s true victory, where de- 
feat itself has been vanquished. Yet 
there is as much victory in the old 
man’s resignation, deliberately keyed 
low, towards the sea’s indifference as 
towards its malice. 

In another novel, the sea’s indiffer- 
ence is even more palpably nerve- 
wracking: I am thinking of The 
Enemy by Wirt Williams. In this 
novel the sea is not only a frayer of 
nerves, but—in one instance—a dis- 
solver of responsible awareness. In No- 
vember of 1943, the U. S. S. Dee, a 


destroyer on active duty in the North 
Atlantic, goes forth to meet its task 
force whose job it is to make sure that 
an allied convoy reaches the United 
Kingdom without mishap. The mis- 
sion calls for the use of offensive as 
well as defensive tactics in the hunting 
down of German U-boats. Beyond 
this lies the sea’s indifference. Yet the 
sea, here, is not only indifferent, but 
downright deceptive. Foreboding signs 
on the ship’s sonarscope turn out to 
be schools of porpoises, or equally ir- 
relevant, though unnerving, decep- 
tions. Through all the vicissitudes of 
good weather and foul weather, the 
Dee plows onward, hunting, or—as 
some of its crew  suspect—being 
hunted. With the exception of a short 
stopover at Casablanca to take on 
water, the Dee’s searchings for enemy 
submarines turn into a kind of phantas- 
magoric nightmare. Coded radio re- 
ports keep the Dee informed of the 
presence or absence of enemy sub- 
marines in the locality. But when the 
destroyer reaches the critical area, the 
sub has gone on its way. Not until 
the end of the story, after months of 
futile searchings, will the Dee’s depth 
charges produce the prized oil slick. 
Yet even here this symptom of under- 
water mortality isn’t to be verified. 
Even at this juncture, the weary, 
nerve-frayed crew is denied complete 
satisfaction. At best, the showing is 
dubious, wraithlike, insubstantial — a 
mockery of the months of vigilant 
searchings, an appearance to be doubt- 
ed rather than a reality to be trusted. 
“Looks like we did some good any- 
way,’ ” says one of the men. “ “Maybe 
we sank her, maybe we just shook her 
up. No way of knowing,’ ” he throws 
up his hands. 

Thus the first person narrator: “We 
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had steamed fifteen thousand miles in 
the hunt. We had hunted through four 
million square miles of ocean. We had 
been at sea for almost two months. 
And that tiny, ragged, brown patch 
of smooth water, now lost in the toss- 
ing white caps, was all we had to show 
for it.” 

Like Santiago, the marlin hunter, the 
hunters of submarines in The Enemy 
never know the satisfaction of a com- 
plete victory at the level of raw phys- 
ical struggle. 

The sea neither aids nor absolutely 
thwarts the men and officers of the 
Dee in their hunt for submarines. It is 
simply indifferent. In the northerly 
latitudes of the Atlantic, the weather 
is cold, galing, generally nasty; in the 
southerly latitudes, off the Azores, it 
reflects the benign charm of those lati- 
tudes. But the weather is never an aid 
or a hindrance in itself; it is simply 
the indifferent witness of efforts 
equivocally rewarded. There are two 
incidents which may be noteworthy, 
however. And I mention these in pass- 
ing because they are recorded almost 
as incidental, statistical by-products of 
the over-all indifference of the ele- 
mental forces. One of these is the loss 
of a man when he is swept overboard 
during a high sea; the other is the 
case of the junior officer, Crandall, 
whom no one aboard seems to like 
for his superior airs. Weakening un- 
der the stress of the hunt, Crandall is 
later found in the depth-charge locker 
—sucking on his thumb! The womb 
of the mind, in this latter instance, has 
become a more inviting place than the 
womb of an indifferent sea. 


The Theme of Nostalgia 


After the voyages, after the storms, 
the calms, the searchings, the escapes; 
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after the recognitions and the revela- 
tions, nostalgia, like the memory of 
an old love, survives. The years have 
made short shrift of one’s life. Yet 
that life has been molded by the sea. 
The ship and its mariners have weath- 
ered the malevolent storms, the indif- 
ferent calms, the malicious tricks of 
fate and circumstance; they have 
touched at ports-of-call, and they have 
finally reached home again. An old 
sailor looks back across the years, and 
where time has brought about the dis- 
solution of the old band of comrades 
in seamanship, nostalgia once again 
binds him to them in the bonds of 
eternally recurrent memory. 


For such a paean to nostalgia Con- 
rad, again, is the eminent spokesman. 
After a harrowing voyage across the 
Indian Ocean, the Narcissus has ar- 
rived in London. In the shipping mas- 
ter’s dockside office the crew have all 
been paid off, after which, singly and 
in small groups, they wander off into 
the London dusk, each going his own 
way, never to be seen or heard from 
again. Heretofore, what has welded 
these men together as a band has been 
the challenge of the sea, of death it- 
self as the darkest component of the 
sea. Even in the most abysmal moments 
of despair and bitterness aboard the 
Narcissus, even when the spirit of de- 
moralization has reached the breaking 
point of mutiny, the men, once the 
great malevolence of the sea threat- 
ens their existence, quite rightly reject 
negation and make common cause 
against the great antagonist of them 
all. In conquering that antagonist—at 
least partially (for the sea has claimed 
one of their number)—and in bringing 
the Narcissus safely back to port, the 
men may at last look upon the bond 
which had united them, and recognize 
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it for what it is. It was a bond which 
not only bound them together as sea- 
men, but as human beings in a hostile 
universe—a universe bent on destroy- 
ing them as both. But, alas, the recog- 
nition is short-lived, for once the 
seamen have stepped ashore, the rec- 
ognition, even the memory of the 
recognition, fades. Yet it is the nar- 
rator, possibly Conrad himself, who 
seems to have been affected by the 
implications of this experience. 

The viewpoint character is struck 
by the pitilessness of short memory in 
his fellow seamen. Once the Narcissus 
is moored to the dock, her seamen paid 
off and discharged from service, the 
bonds which have united them are 
cast asunder, and even the memories 
which might have illuminated those 
bonds are left behind. The Narcissus 
lies at the dock, home after the long 
voyage, but no longer alive, no longer 
throbbing with the life, the vitality 
which belonged to her and belonged 
to the men who had brought her safely 
home to port. After all, a ship in port 
is really the ghost of its potentiality. 
In truth, divorced now from the sea, 
bereft of those whose unity—while 
they were still its crew—was a unity 
thrust upon them by the conspiracy 
of death on board and malevolence at 
sea, the Narcissus itself seems ready to 
disaffiliate itself from the role of re- 
sistance and triumph which the sea 
had thrust upon her as it had upon 
the men. 

Let us imagine the seaman-narrator 
staying on board till the last hours of 
the evening, when the sun has gone 
down over the black skyline of the 
Wapping docks; we see him lighting 
a cigarette, leaning against the taff- 
rail; overhead, gulls squeal in counter- 
point to the cry of a ship’s horn far 


out in the Thames estuary. At this 
moment in time, the narrator has 
caught the seed-germ of memory. Nos- 
talgia—always an element, always a 
spark, always the “germ” (as Henry 
James would call it)—has fired the 
imagination of the recipient. His task 
is now to remember. Yet he must do 
more than remember; he must give 
back to art, finished and aware, the 
need for communication that inchoate 
memory has stored up, has nurtured. 


Years later, the narrator is in the 
parlor of a seamen’s club. Around him, 
at the table, are his fellow seamen— 
contemporaries with whom he trades 
these scraps of the past. He has just 
finished narrating the story of that 
memorable voyage of the Narcissus, 
after which he surveys the roomful 
of ancient mariners. It is not enough 
to have told the story; a summing-up 
is in order here—a summary which will 
at once bind the fragments, and, at the 
same time, drive home the significance 
of their truth in the memories of a 
lifetime at sea. Here is nostalgia itself 
speaking: 

The crew of the Narcissus drifted 
out of sight. 

I never saw them again. The sea 
took some, the steamers took others, 
the graveyards of the earth will ac- 
count for the rest... . 

A gone shipmate, like any other 
man, is gone forever; and I never met 
one of them again. But at times the 
springflood of memory sets with force 
up the dark River of the Nine Bends. 
Then on the waters of the forlorn 
stream drifts a ship—a shadowy ship 
manned by a crew of shades. They 
pass and make a sign in a shadowy 
hail. Haven’t we, together and upon 
the immortal sea, wrung out a mean- 
ing from our sinful lives? Goodbye, 
brothers! You were a good crowd. 
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As good a crowd as ever fisted with 
wild cries the beating canvas of a 
heavy foresail; or tossing aloft, invisi- 
ble in the night, gave back yell for 
yell to a westerly gale. 


As I have tried to show, the sea is 
both a reflector and a maker of char- 
acter, loosing events which act upon 
character, and which in turn are acted 
upon by character. And although the 
seafarer is a social being aboard the 
world of the ship, the ship itself, once 
it puts to sea, is an isolated world in 
the cosmos of that sea—as isolated a 
world, I might even say, as the world 
of the long boat in Viking days! For 
the security of the modern steamer’s 
world, let us not forget, like any il- 
lusion of security ashore, is at best il- 
lusory, a dream. Between the safe 
world of the ship—with its improved 
safety standards, its auxiliary-driven 
lifeboats, its radio, its radar, its illusions 
of triumphant self-sufficiency—lies a 
quarter inch of steel, flimsy protection 
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when malevolent sea or treacherous 
fog wish to re-assert their preponder- 
ant forces. Then the elements come 
into their own again, the elements of 
the sea which have long pitted them- 
selves against the seafarer, and once 
again man comes face to face with his 
fundamental loneliness in the lonely 
universe of the sea. At such times the 
qualities of men come to the surface; 
and these qualities—in the hands of the 
best sea writers—are seen as though 
exposed to the powerful beam of a 
ship’s searchlight on a stormy night. 
The sea then reflects back that chal- 
lenge. And each man sees the chal- 
lenge in terms of his own decisions in 
a crisis. In this lies the force of the sea 
as a maker of character; in this lies 
the mirror of the sea as a reflector of 
character. For ultimately each man’s 
destiny is bound up with the manner 
in which he faces the cosmic challenge 


of the deep. 





Tue Last TIME 


It will be here. 

That day when 
something ends... 

the melodious sound of 
a teacher’s voice 

on the last day that 
his tune shall be sung 


to me. 


I shall be waiting for 
the last few hours 
not able to move back 
time to the day when 
it first began 
when I, young and 
hopeful, entered 
the room and waited. 


New York City 


—Janet S. KissLer 


— a ————————E 
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The Metatextbook Factor in Writing 


John C. Adler 


“Are we teaching writing backward?” is the question posed in this article. No use 
to try to explain in a headnote “metatextbook factor” or “creative unconscious,” 
which the author thinks is at the heart of the matter—you will have to read the 
article! Mr. Adler teaches at the George F. Baker High School, Tuxedo Park, 


New York. 


thers AN adolescent, any adolescent, 

that he has a creative unconscious, 
and you may have a fight on your 
hands. Tell a teacher, even an English 
teacher, that one of his main jobs is 
to tap this creative unconscious, and 
you are likely to get a similar reac- 
tion. The teacher’s will probably be 
the milder, for he is an adult, and has 
learned patiently to bear. 

Yet every teacher of English with 
the least sensitivity has been confront- 
ed with the fact that children write 
better and more freely when given a 
completely unstructured assignment. 
Just the other day one of them told 
me of some in-class writing her ninth 
graders did when she put the word 
“eerie” on the board, and told them 
to go ahead and write. The results 
were exciting, she said. Even the spell- 
ing and punctuation were better than 
usuai. “Could it possibly be,” she sug- 
gested (and timidly, I must admit), 
“that we may be hindering their ef- 
forts by directing their writing too 
much?” I myself have been wonder- 
ing this for a long time. 

I first became aware of this differ- 
ence in quality of performance when 
I was doing practice teaching. The 
class was an advanced group of sev- 


enth graders. The lesson which I had 
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prepared had been squeezed dry when 
little more than a quarter of the period 
had elapsed, and I was left bounding 
about in a vacuum. 

There was a quantity of paper on 
the desk, and I distributed it, thinking 
that I would give the kids something 
or other to write, and keep them busy. 
I said, “Look out the window. It is 
the fourteenth of March, 1958. You 
will never again see these trees against 
this sky quite the same as at this 
moment. Write about it.” 

That was all, and a very sparse all 
it seemed. 

The papers were wonderful. One 
girl wrote a fantasy about an ant. An- 
other wrote an idyll about a mother 
tree who had never had any baby 
leaves, and who yearned for some. 
The spring came, and with it her 
dream was fulfilled. A boy saw him- 
self helping to build a new baseball 
field and crowning the first game with 
a homerun. Another remembered a 
track meet at another field where he 
had done something or other amazing. 

I tried the same thing with my other 
classes. They included various ability 
groups—these would give a differential 
picture of this situation along academic 
classification lines. In almost every 
case results were comparable. (There 
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were some blank papers, but there al- 
Ways are: age cannot wither nor cus- 
tom stale the infinite resistance.) By 
and large these children wrote far be- 
yond the quality which they had here- 
tofore been turning in—and by 
“quality” I mean imagination, freedom 
of style, relaxation, movement. Adjec- 
tives and imagery appeared where ad- 
jectives and imagery had never been 
before. Any English teacher will agree 
that this crop-up alone is enough to 
set off a festive fusillade of Roman 
candles. 

Why? Why should this be? It is 
a fair question, so let us face it fairly 
—and with detachment. After all, we 
should be, nowadays, so indoctrinated 
into the scientific method that we will 
not allow an important phenomenon 
to pass us by unnoticed and un- 
analyzed. 

Under one condition we have a 
meager performance. Under another 
condition we have a copious per- 
formance. What has changed? Surely 
not the child. There remains the con- 
dition. But what aspect of the condi- 
tion—the physical, the mental, the 
emotional? Let’s rule out the first two 
—the physical can be dispensed with 
because at the same desk, in the same 
room, a textbook will evoke—no need 
to belabor this point. The mental? We 
are told that mentalities don’t change. 
So we are left with the emotional. 
How, why? What flux has overtaken 
these little folk? Could it be, as my 
friend of the second. paragraph won- 
dered, that bondage to specified tech- 
niques and to protocols of performance 
hobbles them, and that being on their 
own, free to write about something 
that in no way threatens them, or calls 
for the regurgitation of previously in- 
gested fact or theory, allows them 
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just to give, and gather momentum in 
the giving? Could it be that in our 
very anxiety to bring a predefined cor- 
rectness to our students we are laying 
upon them the deadly pall of medi- 
ocrity? Could it be that the quelling 
of teacher anxiety has a sympathetic 
result upon the student? Perhaps it 
does. 

But, it is well said, the English class 
must not be all beer and skittles. There 
is work, grave work to be done. Chil- 
dren must learn to write good strong 
sentences, and grammatical ones at 
that. They must learn to break masses 
of writing into unique paragraphs, and 
to make good sense in discussion and 
analysis. They must learn to build sol- 
idly, spell correctly, assert accurately 
and logically. These things are un- 
changed and unchanging. Of course 
they are. Yet I would believe that 
there may be a different approach to 
these goals, an approach which will 
not only result in the desideratum ulti- 
matum of the little grammarian, lo- 
gician, letter-writer, but also in the 
human being who can say on paper 
what he wants to say, without self- 
consciousness, agonized entrails, or 
waves of nausea. 

Children begin by being highly cre- 
ative—everybody knows that. Yet 
somewhere between early elementary 
school and late senior high something 
happens to inhibit this creativeness. 
Something happens, no doubt of it. 
Could it be the weight, sheer dead 
weight, of the very lore and learning 
which is designed to . . . to what? I 
don’t think that anyone has ever really 
decided what the designation is. Ask 
the nearest blind-following teacher 
and he will perhaps say, “to make them 
write better.” Well, it doesn’t. Any- 
body knows that. Another might say, 
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“well, it will enable them to become 
better voters.” Another might say, “I 
don’t know, but that’s how the text- 
book has it, and these book-writers 
have been studying education for 
years.” 

Think about it. Think of those text- 
books. Simple sentences, complex sen- 
tences, thesis sentences, tying sen- 
tences together with connecting words 
and other sentence links, linking para- 
graphs together, emphasis through po- 
sition, narrative paragraphs, descriptive 
paragraphs, expository paragraphs, ar- 
gumentation, all the good instructions, 
heap upon heap. How on the green 
earth can a child learn to write freely 
and naturally with such a muchness 
of admonition flaunting and flashing? 
Could it possibly be that if a child 
develops fluency of writing he devel- 
ops it in spite of, and not because? 


I am no callow youth; I try to be 
a realist. | know the irony and paradox 
of College Entrance Exams and 
Achievement Tests. Strange, isn’t it, 
and a bit discouraging, that there is in 
them no opportunity for a child to 
write anything at all, only to make a 
check mark or an underlining? I know; 
there is no writing because there is not 
the manpower nor time nor money to 
evaluate a bit of writing. Yet still the 
colleges shake their academic heads 
that so many happy admittees should 
write so poorly. A paradox. These kids 
have learned pretty much of what is 
in the textbooks; they’ve shown that 
they have learned, that’s why they 
were admitted to college. Why should 
they write so poorly? Why can’t they 
say what they want to say? What 
didn’t happen? Could it be that some- 
where along the line they picked up 
writer’s cramp? The long night of the 


cramp, for it will last long—perhaps 
forever. 


Tapping the Creative 
Unconscious 


These, however, are lacunae and in- 
consistencies on the administrative side 
of our educational system which we 
working teachers can do little more 
than gripe about, and wring our 
hands, and perhaps wish they were 
someone’s neck instead. Our jobs must 
remain the meeting of young minds 
—the tapping of the young creative 
unconscious. Let’s see what happens 
when we make the attempt. 

We are facing a tenth grade class, 
homogenized into a D group, lowest of 
the low, quite as deadly to an English 
teacher as the English teacher is to it. 
These children don’t want to do all 
the stuff they are supposed to do. 
They are noisy, fractious, restless, re- 
bellious, negativistic. They are the de- 
spair of the guidance department. Any 
teacher who claims he loves them 1s 
either a liar or a gross sentimentalist. 

Girl and boy, they’ve been sub- 
mitted to the canons of grammar, and 
all its associated hoopla, since the fifth 
or sixth grade. They remember none 
of it. Ask them to point out the ad- 
jectives in a sentence, and they will 
pick the nearest noun, verb, preposi- 
tion, perhaps, by chance, adjective. I 
once asked the head of my department 
what was her year’s ambition for this 
group. Her answer was, “See if you 
can get them to write a complete sen- 
tence.” It was not an unworthy am- 
bition. 

One day it started to snow. Some 
of the class rushed to the window, and 
shambled back when severely urged. 
All of them had a dreamy look which 
Shakespeare never raised. I distributed 
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paper and told them to start writing. 
Here is one of the results, exactly as 
it was set down. 
It is snowing, it started that 2:00 pm. 
December 3, 1958. I hope it snows or 
day and all — for three days and 
night, and : 10”: 
‘then I and other boy can work and 


can $$$$. 


What do you do with this bit of 
writing? Do you score it up violently 
with red ink corrections so that the 
boy realizes how little he knows, how 
badly he writes, how miserably he has 
failed? He has failed before, many 
many times before, almost constantly 
during his school life. He is pretty 
close to being an illiterate, with that 
strange misalliance of ear and eye 
Ww hich works such weird spelling ef- 
fects. Yet these mistakes have been 
corrected most assiduously for years. 

Does he have anything to say? I 
believe he does. (And I will interpo- 


~wlatousight..ere that he seldom said 


anything meaningful in his assigned, 
structured work'—was he afraid?) 

What will happen to his—let’s call 
it—soul if, for awhile, he is allowed 
to write this grammatically muddled 
stuff, learning that it is possible to 
write what he feels without fear of 
failure? 

This boy’s situation poses the most 
searching of the most searching ques- 
tions: What is | more important in 
educating a child: the discovery of 
who he is and what he can do, or the 
resisted, willy-nilly squeezing of his 
performance into a box full of baffles? 

I say, let him say what he wants un- 
til he is sure that what he wants to 
say is not completely ridiculous, not 
wicked, charged ‘with error, unaccept- 
able to the teacher, something to be 
ashamed of. Then, when he has found 
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a channel for this self of his, this 
creative unconscious if you like, begin 
to apply the rules of writing. Certainly 
he will not resist them so vigorously 
(as evidenced by his forgetting) and 
perhaps he will even take a little pride 
of accomplishment in their successful 
application. 

Here is another boy in the same 
class. His IQ is quite beyond the D 
group IQ, but his school performance 
for the past seven or eight years has 
been most unsatisfactory to the cri- 
teria of academia. He is a leader 
among his peers; he is the despair of 
his parents, his guidance counselors, 
and his name is four times upon the 
police blotter. He is president of a 
most worrisome local teen-age gang. 
Other members of the gang tell me 
that he is the most vicious fighter of 
them all—he has never been known to 
attack anyone, but when attacked, or 
when another member of his gang is 
attacked, he will fight without mercy. 
He never goes with his gang on rum- 
bles, yet he retains the respect and 
high regard of the other boys. Give 
him a routine writing assignment and 
he will write very little. In class he 
resists formal recitation. Yet see what 
happened when he wrote about the 
snow. 


It is snowing the air is crisp and clear 
with a sharp breeze blowing gently 
against your face. the sky is cloudly 
and gray the woods are brown and 
bare giving a beautiful picture as it 
magicly turns everything within its’ 
grasp to a fresh clear white you have 
a feeling of light heartedness. when 
it turns darker and you look up a vast 
Row of street lights you see snow 
falling with its lumos glare. These 
truely are bueatiful christmas dis- 
torations as your feet plow softly 
throught the freshly fallen snow you 
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seem to want to walk slower and 
take in all the beauty around you. 
As you go to bed at night you take 
one last look at the snow falling with 
the glare of a street light near your 
house. you hope with all your heart 
that it will still be snowing when you 
wake up in the morning. 


Remember: this boy had been pro- 
moted to the tenth grade more by 
sufferance than by exhibited ability. 
His grades in English through junior 
high school had been bad. I wonder 
why. When I told him he had a real 
strain of poetry in him, he grinned 
and became almost excited for a 
moment, then went back to his seat in 
the classroom and started being the 
gang leader again. When I suggested 
he go up to a B group he refused. I 
don’t yet know the technique for the 
enucleation of his soul. I do know, 
however, that had I handed him back 
this short idyll on snow, scored up 
with the angry red marks of correc- 
tion, he might have lost a great deal 
more than he had gained. 


Four or five weeks after his class had 
written this paper, and after several 
more of these freely written, unstruc- 
tured opportunities to say what they 
wanted, returned unmarked and with 
little if any comment, I began to take 
up some of the meticulosities of gram- 
mar and punctuation and all the good 
paraphernalia of the textbook. The 
class as a whole received it very well. 
The young gang leader really swelled 
toward it. It had some meaning to him 
now, I suppose. | never discussed the 
point with him. 


Applying the Principle Further 


I could continue these citations, 
from higher groups, and show that 


similar things obtain. Perhaps one more 
will be acceptable. 

It is from a tenth grade C-B class, 
children whose grouping puzzles the 
counselor, and who consequently hang 
somewhere in the homogenization 
limbo—most distressing from a tax- 
onomy aspect, because, as the Ameri- 
can critic said of Oscar Wilde’s poems, 
they are neither good nor bad. One 
day I had assigned them, for home- 
work, the reading of John Geals- 
worthy’s essay, “Holiday,” and was 
prepared to discuss it with them. But, 
as it turned out, no more than one or 
two of the class had read the assign- 
ment, and it would have been pretty 
much of a wasted hour to have pro- 
ceeded as planned. So I gave out paper, 
and wrote the following question on 
the board: “Why is solitude dreadful 
to some people?” 

The following came from a boy 
who had practically a phobic fear of 
reading, no knowledge whatsoever of 
the finer (not even the tenth grade 
finer) points of mechanics, and who 
usually was an execrable speller. Like 
so tragically many other children of 
his problems, he had a record of con- 
stant failure, and had squeezed into 
the tenth grade by the grace of some- 
thing or other. He had begun the year 
in a D group, but I had brought him 
into this somewhat more advanced 
group because I hoped it might stimu- 
late the dormancies within him. Here 
is his paper: 

Why is solitude dreadful to some peo- 

ple. ‘Because you cannot be with out 

friends and other people. You must 
have friends, for without them you 
are gone out of the social world. 

Every person. has to be in the social 

world. If he is not he will feel sorry 

for himself. He will not want to live. 
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At least I would not want to hold on 
to that wonderful thing they call life. 
Life is such a beautiful thing. But to 
make it more beautiful and charming 
you must have friendship. Solitude 1s 
a dreadful thing that I could do with- 
out. Have you ever felt alone. It is 
a bad feeling (for Example) have you 
every gone out knowing where to go, 
what to do, or where your friends 
are. That is a part of being alone. 
Have you every felt like you have no 
friends, and are hated by all. It is a 
dreadful feeling. Because I have felt 
that way and i hope I never have to 
feel that way again. There is only one 
way to enjoy life and that is if you 
have friends. Without them you might 
as well suidite. 


As I said at the beginning of this 
article, every teacher of English, with 
the least sensitivity, has been con- 
fronted with the fact that children 
write better and more freely when 
given a completely unstructured as- 
signment. My only reason for setting 
down my ideas is to inquire into the 
reason for this, and to suggest that 
perhaps we might take advantage of 
this phenomenon in our quest for turn- 
ing out better writers (and who 
knows, perhaps happier people). 
When giving children their heads, so 
to speak, we are allowing something 
to bubble up which doesn’t seem to 
come to their surfaces when the guide 
reins are in full operation. What 
bubbles; or, better, what causes the 
bubbling? For lack of a better knowl- 
edge, I’ve called this the creative un- 
conscious. 


Demonstrating the Principle 


I think that everyone has it, in 
greater or lesser amount, ready to be 
tapped when we know how, and when 
the clutter of resistances, or inhibi- 


tions, or whatever they might be, does 
not block the access roads. It is a 
great teaching experience to demon- 
strate this to a class. Say to the class, 
for instance, “let’s construct a short 
story plot.” There will come forth 
the usual number of groans, and the 
usual number of bored looks will ap- 
pear, the squirmings and glances at the 
clock. “Somebody suggest a subject.” 
Usually this will evoke a few silly sug- 
gestions. “There is a calendar on the 
wall. How about that?” Multiple 
groans. In spite of them, you write 
“calendar” on the board. “Come on, 
come on, what does a calendar sug- 
est?” 

“Well, there’s a lot of days in it.” 
You write down “days.” 

“They take a long time to pass.” 

“Can a guy have a calendar on the 
wall of his prison cell?” (It’s amazing 
how much the idea of prison enters 
into school children’s thoughts.) 

“A guy is sitting in his prison cell, 
looking at his calendar.” 

“He’s goin’ to be electrocuted next 
Tuesday, and it’s Friday.” 

“He’s thinking about the guy who 
sent him up.” 

And so on. It isn’t very far to a plot, 
not now. 

Someone has said that the job of a 
teacher is not so much to cram knowl- 
edge into skulls as to arbitrate its use. 
When you demonstrate to a group of 
children that they can originate a great 
deal more than they ever dreamed they 
could originate; when you guide these 
originations into intellectually and aca- 
demically acceptable form, and, in the 
process, do a minimum of damage, per- 
haps you’ve earned your year’s salary. 

Heaven knows there is a need. The 
mountain has labored a very long time, 
and a great many mice have scrambled 
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forth. How many of these mice are 
born in fear, how many issues of the 
womb of education are puny rather 
than full-bloomed because of fear? 
Many teachers are afraid. Many ad- 
ministrators are afraid. And goodness 
knows how many students are afraid. 
Afraid of the mind which lives, afraid 
to depart from established procedure. 
Perhaps it is not too entirely different 
from the 2,000-year-long bondage of 
philosophy to Aristotle, or the 1,500- 
year-long bondage of medicine to 
Galen. 


I watch children in class, and see 
how much is never allowed to come 
out—never even guessed, or given an 
opportunity. How much human re- 
source is crumbled into a ball, like a 
bit of unwanted paper, and stuffed into 
a basket? 


Is our entire approach to the teach- 
ing of writing wrong? Are we teach- 
ing it just backward? Would it perhaps 
be better if we first let the children 
discover for themselves that they have 
things to say? Good things which are 
parts of themselves, their own ideas, 
their own wishes and reactions and 
dreams—if we allow them to make this 
discovery in freedom from the fear of 
being wrong—the fear of saying it 


wrong, thinking it wrong? Then, after 
they know that an idea can travel from 
their brains, through their arms and 
their pencils, onto the papers before 
them—when they know this, have ex- 
perienced it, then we can begin the in- 
doctrination into the exigencies of 
punctuation, paragraphing, thesis sen- 
tences, logical sequence, and all the 
rest of the syntactical, rhetorical, ex- 
positionary, und so weiter vicissitudes. 
They will be ready for them then; 
they will see their meanings, feel the 
need for them, perhaps even take a 
pride in them. 

How much of these kids is never 
known? How much is never used—by 
us or by themselves? What are we 
going to do about the empty spaces? 
Should we build curricula on statistical 
norms, or upon individual perform- 
ances? What are the dynamics of 
wasted creative energy? What about 
that educational football, motivation? 

Turn whichever way we will, these 
ineludable questions confront us. Per- 
haps we can do what we insist that our 
students do—learn from precept. Per- 
haps we can build a part of our class- 
room procedure from the wind-torn 
fragments of all the good men and 
women who shout so futilely to the 
world. 





A Look at the LAST FIFTY YEARS! 
A Look at the NEXT FIFTY YEARS! 


Golden Anniversary Convention 
Chicago, November 24-26, 1960 








The Theme’s the Thing 


William G. Fidone 


Many teachers have recognized the need for a way of providing unity in the 
“outside reading” of students. Mr. Fidone, chairman of the English Department 
in the Bronxville, New York, High School, has gained such unity in his classes 
of able twelfth grade students through a series of thematic reading units. His 
themes and titles should be helpful to other teachers. 


66 PJ ICK ANY ONE... what’s the differ- 

ence? They’re all about the 
same.” Such is the reaction we often 
note when students stare blankly at 
the latest “Outside Reading List”—that 
euphuism for a formidable excursion 
into the realms of alphabetizing, cata- 
loguing, and annotating. 

I, too, wondered about the differ- 
ence. There is little value or stimulus 
in a lengthy list of books from which 
one must choose five in order to satisfy 
course requirements. I determined, 
therefore, to devise for my twelfth 
grade students a “collateral reading 
program” thematically oriented in 
depth. Each unit is prefaced by an in- 
troductory paragraph, deliberately 
broad and general in scope, that serves 
to limit the boundaries, as it were, 
within which the student may develop 
his own aspect of the overall theme— 
thus avoiding the pitfalls of teacher-set 
values that are to be sought out and 
“regurgitated.” In successive years, the 
following units, enlarged and revised 
by both myself and students, have 
proved invaluable in introducing an 
understanding of the totality of human 
experience, an appreciation of the di- 
versity of literary types, and an op- 
portunity for “depth study” in a given 
area. 

From this group of units, each stu- 
dent is asked to choose one which he 


should like to investigate, select five 
works therefrom, and write a critical 
analysis of his findings, appropriately 
supported or clarified by whatever 
additional research he may wish to do. 


In some cases, students may wish to 
develop, usually in conference with 
the instructor, their own particular 
thematic unit. I have found such a 
practice to be an ideal method of aid- 
ing them in focusing upon those areas 
that may be of especial significance in 
terms of their personal experiences. 


While such a “list” (the word 
seems almost inescapable!) is far from 
complete,“it has within it the seeds of 
its own fruition. 


THEMATIC READING UNITS 


UNIT 1: Development of the Novel 
as a New Medium of Expression 
The novel as we know it did not al- 
ways exist in the form it has today. 
Indeed, its evolution from a weighty, 
rambling, virtually _plotless literary 
composition to the compact, intense, 
and centralized production of modern 
authors represents several centuries of 
experimentation with various forms 

and techniques. 
Tom Jones—Henry Fielding 
Joseph Andrews—Henry Fielding 
Pamela—Samuel Richardson 
Tristram Shandy—Laurence Sterne 
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THE THEME’S 


The Mysteries of Udolpho— 
Ann Radcliffe 
The Singular Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen—Rudolph Raspe, et al. 
The Vicar of Wakefield— 
Oliver Goldsmith 
Great Expectations—Charles Dickens 
Madame Bovary—Gustave Flaubert 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
—James Joyce 
U. S. A.—John Dos Passos 
The Grapes of Wrath— 
John Steinbeck 
The Old Man and the Sea— 
Ernest Hemingway 


UNIT 2: The Individual and His In- 
troduction to the World of Strife 


Sooner or later, each individual must 
face the challenge of finding his place 
in “the scheme of things,” of coming 
to terms with his environment. 
Whether the individual fails or suc- 
ceeds depends very often on the nature 
and results of his initial contact—or 
conflict—with his society as he sets his 
quest for security and _ happiness. 
Childhood training, economic oppor- 
tunities, education, associations all play 
a large part in shaping his philosophy 
and determining the degree to which 
he may come to understand himself 
and others in order to endure in this 
life-long struggle. 


The Way of All Flesh—Samuel Butler 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel— 
George Meredith 
The Red Badge of Courage— 
Stephen Crane 
Wilhelm Meister—Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe 
Jean Christophe—Romain Rolland 
The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse—Vicente Blasco-Ibanez 
Portrait of the Artist—James Joyce 
Of Human Bondage— 
Wm. S. Maugham 
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The Magnificent Obsession— 

Lloyd C. Douglas 
Not as a Stranger—Morton Thompson 
Native Son—Richard Wright 
A Single Pebble—John Hersey 
A Shropshire Lad—A. E. Housman 
The Lost Country—J. R. Salamanca 
A Death in the Family—Jas. Agee 
The Bad Seed—Wm. March 
The Lonely Crowd—David Reisman 
The Catcher in the Rye— 

J. D. Salinger 
An American Tragedy—Theo. Drieser 
By Love Possessed—Jas. G. Cozzens 
Night of the Hunter—David Grubb 


UNIT 3: Human Conflict: War and 
the Catalyst of Values 


Theodore Roosevelt once maintained 
that only under wartime conditions is 
the character of man ever fundamen- 
tally tested. While this may not always 
be the case, war certainly does subject 
the individual to severe duress—men- 
tally, emotionally, morally, and phys- 
ically. The experience very often may 
radically alter his entire outlook, some- 
times for the better, but sometimes, 
too, for the worse. Here are a few 
cases in point. 


The Iliad—Homer 

The Red Badge of Courage— 
Stephen Crane 

War and Peace—Leo Tolstoi 

A Farewell to Arms— 
Ernest Hemingway 

All Quiet on the-W éstern Front— 
Erich Maria Remarque 

The Forty Days of Musa Dagh— 
Franz Werfel 

Memoirs of an Infantry Officer— 
Siegfried Sassoon 

The Enormous Room— 
E. E. Cummings 

Three Soldiers—John Dos Passos 

The Sixth of June—Lionel Shapiro 

The Case of Sergeant Grischa— 
Arnold Zweig 
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The Execution of Private Slovik— 
W. B. Huie 

The Last Parallel—Martin Russ 

The Cruel Sea—Nicholas Monsarrat 

The Caine Mutiny—Herman Wouk 

A Time to Love and a Time to Die— 
Erich Maria Remarque 

Fire in the Ashes—Theo. White 


UNIT 4: Man and Nature: 
and Conquest 


What is that quality of daring and 
courage, that sense of wistfulness and 
wanderlust, that spirit of determina- 
tion and drive that makes men climb 
mountains, brave the vastness of the 
sea and the sky, explore the mystery of 
caves, or stubbornly clear expanses of 
land and forests? From the epic strug- 
gles of the cave man to the conquest 
of Everest man has demonstrated a 
profound satisfaction and self-assertion 
in the conquest of the “ultimate” even 
in the face of death. Why? 


Quest 


Voyages—Richard Hakluyt 
Moby Dick—Herman Melville 
Voyage of the HMS Beagle— 
Charles Darwin 
Growth of the Soil—Knut Hamsun 
Wind, Sand, and Stars— 
Antoine St. Exupe 
The Old Man and the Sea— 
Ernest Hemingway 
The Spirit of St. Louis— 
Charles Lindbergh 
The Conquest of Everest— 
Sir John Hunt 
Annapurna—Maurice Herzog 
The Silent World— 
Jean Jacques Costeau 
Gods, Graves, and Scholars— 
C. W. Ceram 
The Age of Mountaineering— 
J. R. Ullman 
Aku-Aku—Thor Heyerdahl 
Kon-Tiki—Thor Heyerdahl 
The Steep Ascent— 
Anne M. Lindbergh 
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Wilderness Under the Earth— 
Herbert Franke 

The Springs of Adventure— 
Wilfrid Noyce 


UNIT 5: The Empire Builders and 
the American Dream 


Following the chaos of the Civil War, 
young America experienced a violent 
surge of growth and expansion eco- 
nomically, politically, and territorially. 
Some forty odd years later, she took 
her place among the nations of the 
world as a major power. What was the 
nature and the motive force of that 
spirit which in so short a time cata- 
pulted her to the international fore- 
front? How has it since affected our 
social fabric and national character? 


Autobiography—Bernard Baruch 
The Age of the Moguls— 
Stewart Holbrook 
History of the Great American For- 
tunes—Adolphus Meyers 
History of Standard Oil—Ida Tarbell 
The Financier—Theodore Dreiser 
The Sea of Grass—Conrad Richter 
The Octopus—Frank Norris 
Son of the Middle Border— 
Hamlin Garland 
Roughing It—Mark Twain 
The Gilded Age—Mark Twain 
A Certain Rich Man—Wm. White 
Significance of the Frontier— 
Frederick J. Turner 
Rendezvous with Destiny— 
Eric Goldman 
The Last Hurrab—Edwin O’Connor 
The Affluent Society— 
John K. Galbraith 
America As a Civilization— 
Max Lerner 
American Society—Robin Williams 


UNIT 6: The Utopian Dream: Social 
Unrest and the Rise of Socialism 
and Communism 

In the inferno of social upheaval and 

widespread discontent occasionally 
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present in the course of a nation’s exist- 
ence is forged the steel of the reform- 
er’s blade. Social inequality, economic 
concentration, irresponsible govern- 
ment all provide the zealot and the 
visionary with presumed justification 
for proposals of a “new social order” 
which looms on the national horizon 
as a panacea for the universal ills of 
man. What are these ills? What the 
proposals? And how shall they be 
evaluated? 


Will to Power—Friedrich Nietzsche 
Utopia—Sir Thomas More 
New Atlantis—Sir Francis Bacon 
Leviathan—Thomas Hobbes 
Social Contract— 
Jean Jacques Rousseau 
Communist Manifesto—Karl Marx 
Erewhon—Samuel Butler 
Looking Backward—Edward Bellamy 
Shame of the Cities—Lincoln Steffens 
The Jungle—Upton Sinclair 
Martin Eden—Jack London 
The Iron Heel—Jack London 
Wilson and the New Freedom— 
Arthur Link 
The Dubious Battle—John Steinbeck 
The Grapes of Wrath— 
John Steinbeck 
Mein Kampf—Adolf Hitler 
Inside Russia Today—John Gunther 
Dr. Zhivago—Boris Pasternak 
The New Class—Milovan Djilas 
Not by Bread Alone— 
Vladimir Dudintsev 


UNIT 7: The Jazz Age: The Lost 
Generation and American Despair 


“The greatest, gaudiest, grandest spree 
in our history”— so spoke F. Scott 
Fitzgerald about the decade between 
1920 and 1930 which bears the name 
he gave it: the Jazz Age. Disillusion- 
ment over the failure of the Versailles 
Treaty, a national determination “to 
go it alone,” and an unbounded opti- 
mism in the promise and stability of 


the American nation were the main- 
stays of the “Roaring Twenties”— 
whose loudest roar was sounded in the 
economic collapse of 1929. What had 
its perceptive young men to record 
about the sense of futile escapism that 
lay just beneath its veneer of bois- 
terous elegance? 


Afternoon of an Author— 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Tender Is the Night— 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Far Side of Paradise—Arthur Mizener 
The Disenchanted—Budd Schulberg 
The Big Money—John Dos Passos 
Babbitt—Sinclair Lewis 
Main Street— Sinclair Lewis 
An American Tragedy— 
Theodore Dreiser 
Winterset—Maxwell Anderson 
The Sun Also Rises— 
Ernest Hemingway 
You Can’t Go Home Again— 
Thomas Wolfe 
The Last Hurrab—Edwin O’Connor 
Appointment in Samarra— 
John O’Hara 
From the Terrace—John O’Hara 
Only Yesterday—F. L. Allen 


UNIT 8: Religion and the Search for 
Certainty in a World of Doubt 


From time immemorial man has turned 
to the consolative power of religion as 
a source of comfort and strength. Par- 
ticularly is this true when he is con- 
fronted with frustration and despair. 
What is the motive force of this spirit- 
ual reservoir? And what is there in the 
nature of man that invariably prompts 
him to return to it? 
Pilgrim’s Progress—John Bunyan 
Brothers Karamazov— 
Fyodor Dostoyevs 
Apetois Pro Vita = 
John Henry Newman 
In Memoriam—Alfred Lord Tennyson 
The Castle—Franz Kafka 
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Portrait of the Artist—James Joyce 
The Razor's Edge—Wm. S. Maugham 
The Seven Storey Mountain— 
Thomas Merton 
A Fable—William Faulkner 
Brighton Rock—Graham Greene 
End of the Affair—Graham Greene 
The Magnificent Obsession— 
Lloyd C. Douglas 
A Man Called Peter— 
Catherine Marshall 
Dynamics of Faith—Paul Tillich 
The Apostle—Sholem Asch 
The Prophet—Kahlil Gibran 
Naked to Mine Enemies— 
Chas. Ferguson 
Brideshead Revisited—Evelyn Waugh 


UNIT 9: Man’s Inhumanity to Man 


Under what conditions, and with what 
motives, is man moved to lift his hand 
against his brother man? Can we ex- 
cuse the conflict of war as an imper- 
sonal phenomenon beyond our individ- 
ual control?—an excrescence of inter- 
national intrigue “beyond our poor 
power to add or detract”? If so, what 
of the other instances apart from war? 
—the social, racial, religious intoler- 
ances which often make men towers 
of arrogance instead of citadels of 


light? 


Frankenstein—Mary W. Shelley 
The Ox-Bow Incident— 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
Cry, the Beloved Country— 
Alan Paton 
Native Son—Richard Wright 
- The Curve and the Tusk— 
Stuart Cloete 
Gentleman’s Agreement— 
Laura Z. Hobson 
Intruder in the Dust— 
William Faulkner 
The Wall—John Hersey 
Too Late the Phalarope—Alan Paton 
Something of Value—Robert Ruark 
The Crucible—Arthur Miller 


Andersonville—MacKinlay Kantor 
The Fountainhead--Ayn Rand , 
The Last Angry Man—Gerald Green 
Naked to Mine Enemies— 

Chas. Ferguson 
The Enemy Camp—Jerome Weidman 


UNIT 10: Social Criticism: Allegory, 
Fable, and Fantasy 


Either through preference or necessity, 
an author occasionally chooses to 
clothe his “message” in the guise of 
fable, allegory, fantasy, or science fic- 
tion. Far from detracting from the in- 
tensity of his theme, such literary 
formats often enable him to reach a 
much wider and more varied audience 
—ior, if one chooses to ignore the 
underlying social criticisms, there is 
always the pleasure to be derived from 
indulging in flights of the imagination. 
Some of the greatest works of chil- 
dren’s literature, for example, are also 
reputed for their incisive, satirically 
perceptive comments on the ills of 
man. So also, in recent years, with 
some of the better examples of science 
fiction. Fahrenheit 451, by Ray Brad- 
bury, i is not only a story of an inven- 
tion which destroys all printed matter; 
it is also, and rather more importantly, 
an oblique commentary on the grow- 
ing threat of censorship in contempo- 
rary America. Things, then, are not 
always what they seem. 


The Faerie Queene—Edmund Spenser 
Paradise Lost—John Milton 
Aesop’s Fables—Aesop 
Gulliver’s Travels—Jonathan Swift 
Gargantua and Pantagruel— 

Francois Rabelais 
Revolt of the Angels—Anatole France 
Candide—V oltaire 
Alice in Wonderland—Lewis Carroll 
Brave New World—Aldous Huxley 
R. U. R.—Karel Capek 
Animal Farm—George Orwell 
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The War of the Worlds—H. G. Wells 
Fahrenheit 451—Ray Bradbury 
The Circus of Dr. Lao—ed. by 
Ray Bradbury 
The Puppet Masters—Robert Heinlein 
Brave New World Revisited— 
Aldous Huxley 


UNIT 11: The Business Man in Fic- 

tion: Tower and Target 
There has been a tendency, particu- 
larly among modern novelists who 
subscribe to the social functionalism of 
literature, to put the blame for un- 
happiness or difficulty in the lives of 
their fictional characters on environ- 
ment rather than on flaws in the char- 
acters themselves. And the prime tar- 
get for many of the evils in the 
environment is the stereotype of the 
“businessman” —who is regarded as the 
directive and controlling force of that 
environment. He is often regarded by 
artists as a tower of materialism, an 
arch foe of all that is aesthetic, a “god 
of clay feet.” This was not always 
the case. In the Reconstruction 
Period after the Civil War until the 
late Twenties, the businessman, as a 
living symbol of the American “suc- 
cess story,” enjoyed high public es- 
teem. What has caused so radical a 
change? How fairly is the businessman 
pictured in fiction? Is there so irrecon- 
cilable a difference between the goals 
of the businessman and those of the 
artist as each attempts to control and 
direct his relationship to his environ- 
ment? 

Major Barbara—George Bernard Shaw 

The Rise of Silas Lapham— 

W. D. Howells 

A Certain Rich Man—Wm. White 

Dodsworth—Sinclair Lewis 

Babbitt—Sinclair Lewis 

Sister Carrie—Theodore Dreiser 

The Proud Possessors—A. Saarinen 

The Last Hurrabh—Edwin O’Connor 


The Financier—Theodore Dreiser 
The Big Money—John Dos Passos 
Sincerely, Willis Wayde— 
John P. Marquand 
Executive Suite—Cameron Hawley 
The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit— 
Sloan Wilson 
The Fountainbead—Ayn Rand 
History of the Great American For- 
tunes—Adolphus Meyers 
The Age of the Moguls— 
Stewart Holbrook 
The Organization Man— 
William Whyte 
The Lonely Crowd—David Reisman 
Death of a Salesman—Arthur Miller 


UNIT 12: Science and the Modern 
World: Values in Flux 


We are still in the throes of the era of 
technology known as the Industrial 
Revolution. The rapid growth of 
scientific knowledge during the past 
one hundred years has had a tremen- 
dous impact on every level of human 
endeavor: social, economic, political, 
religious, and educational. What sci- 
ence has revealed about man and the 
universe he inhabits has forced us to 
“hold the mirror up to nature,” as it 
were, and to re-examine critically our 
beliefs, ideals, and aspirations. The 
newly arrived Atomic Age has made 
this not merely necessary, but impera- 
tive. If science has taught us anything, 
perhaps it is that man must learn to 
control not only the physical world 
but himself as well. What are the 
problems thus confronting us? How 
shall we accomplish this re-evaluation? 
What are the consequences of possible 
failure? Is there any final answer? 


Man’s Place in Nature— 
Thomas H. Huxley 
Of Human Destiny— 
LeComte DeNouy 
(Continued on page 553) 








Carl Sandburg: the Poet 


as Nonconformist 


Michael Yatron 


Sandburg is a good beginning for the “anti-poetic” students, the author main- 
tains in this discussion of some major ideas in Sandburg’s poetry. Mr. Yatron is 
an assistant professor of English at the Delaware State College. 


Carl Sandburg, who wrote simple 
poetry for simple people and who re- 
cently hushed the halls of Congress, is 
a good poet for the high school Eng- 
lish teacher, faced with indifferent 
students, to begin his poetic chore 
with. Sandburg devoted his life to 
translating into poetry the idiom of 
the people, by whom he meant the 
majority of native-born and natural- 
ized Americans, who built post-Civil 
War America with the strength of 
their hands, the sweat of their brows, 
and the obstinancy of their spirit into 
the present-day Colossus. Sandburg 
was not sure he was writing poetry, 
but he was sure that what he said had 
to be meaningful to the average truck 
driver on Chicago’s Wabash Avenue, 
whose intelligence “the Dark Spirits,” 
Sandburg’s epithet for esoteric poets 
and critics, treated with contempt. 
The success of Sandburg’s communi- 
cation with the masses has been meas- 
ured by a study, made by a librarian, 
which revealed that one hundred read- 
ers of his poetry were very much like 
the characters of his poems. In other 
words, truck drivers, clerks, sales- 
people, ditchdiggers, laundry workers, 
waiters—toiling America—has consti- 
tuted Sandburg’s readership. 


Sandburg’s popular appeal can be 


extended to the classroom, precisely 


because his diction. and content are not 
likely to arouse the antagonism of anti- 
poetic students. If anything, he offers 
the thrill of recognition to the student, 
particularly since the America Sand- 
burg chants of is an America that, de- 
spite jet airplanes and television sets, 
still exists and conforms to the stu- 
dents’ own experience. 

It will help considerably if the 
teacher can read like a divinely in- 
spired madman, like Plato’s Ion recit- 
ing Homer, or like bardic Sandburg 
himself, pulling all the stops of his 
organ voice. Poetry is not prose; it has 
always belonged with the lyre and the 
grape, and its appeal is sensual and 
emotional rather than intellectual. So 
the teacher need not feel self-con- 
scious; his wildest chantings are likely 
to seem mild to adolescents condi- 
tioned to the gyrations and caterwaul- 
ing of Rock and Roll. 


In addition to recognizable sound, 
Sandburg presents a model of non- 
conformity and humanitarianism and, 
it is here, in my opinion, that his true 
worth for the student lies. In our age 
of the supremacy of the state and the 
rationalization of industry the individ- 
ual has been reduced to a cipher. The 
Myrmidons of Hitler, Stalin, and Tojo 
and the American “organization man” 
are symptomatic of the antlike society 
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CARL SANDBURG: 


toward which twentieth century man 
is gravitating. And with the pressure 
of population, the necessity for food 
and automated production, Huxley’s 
and Orwell’s automaton societies are 
becoming realities daily. Not that there 
is anything new about such societies; 
they are simply the old Oriental 
despotisms equipped with modern 
technologies. But there is still time to 
stem the pell-mell, lemming-like flight 
from freedom. 

The first requirement for freedom is 
the recognition that the state is not the 
master of the individual, but his serv- 
ant. This requirement of freedom is 
met by the individual’s having a voice 
in the ultimate power of the state, the 
power to go to war. In this connection 
Sandburg’s voice has always been the 
voice of a free man. He has written 
many anti-war poems, pointing out 
that wars are often made by despots 
and fought by and suffered by the 
people. The following lines are typi- 
cal: 


A million young workmen straight 
and strong lay stiff on the grass and 
roads. 

A million are now under the soil and 
their rottening flesh will in years 
feed roots of roots of blood-red 
roses. 

—“A Million Young Workmen” 


Sandburg himself served as a com- 
mon soldier in the Spanish American 
War, attended West Point briefly as 
a “veteran,” turned violently pacifistic 
during World War I, and rejected 
pacifism in World War II. This com- 
pletion of the circle shows that Sand- 
burg was not stupidly consistent, and 
its value for our conformist students 
lies in sowing the seed in their minds 
that there is nothing sacred about mili- 
tarism and rascality, albeit they may 
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wear the cloak of patriotism. 

Sandburg was equally scathing as 
regards big business, which too often 
has maximized profits while minimiz- 
ing humanity. He wrote many varia- 
tions of the following lines: 


What is the story of railroads, of oil, 
steel, copper, aluminum, tire? 

Of the utilities of light, heat, power, 
transport? 

What are the balances of price and 
shame? 

Who took hold of the wilderness and 
changed it? 

Who paid the cost in blood and strug- 
ole? 

What will the grave and considerate 
historian loving humanity and hat- 
ing no one dead or alive have to 
write of wolves and people? 


—The People, Yes 


Today our euphemism for greed in 
industry is “administered prices,” 
while greed in the higher echelons of 
labor is explained in terms of con- 
spicuous consumption, that labor lead- 
ers cannot sit down as equals with 
corporation executives unless they too 
have Brooks Brothers’ suits and Cadil- 
lacs; or else it is blatantly stated that 
the American labor movement is not 
an ideological one. Where is our be- 
deviled teenager who sees the many 
discrepancies between moralistic the- 
ory and cynical practices to get his 
idealism ‘from, if not from the poet? 
He is not supposed to get it from his 
teachers since they are charged to keep 
their opinions to themselves. 


Racial Views 


In the area of racial relationships, 
Sandburg is without prejudice. Hun- 
garians with accordions (“Happi- 
ness”), Greeks shoveling gravel 
(“Near Keokuk”), Italians working 
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with pick and shovel (“The Shovel 
Man”), and Jews selling fish (“Fish 
Crier”) are presented sympathetically. 
And what is more to Sandburg’s credit 
is that his tolerance is extended to 
Asiatics. “My prayers go .. . for the 
Russian people. If they are merely 
‘Asiatic hordes,’ then I’m a barrel- 
house bum,” he stated. For a man born 
in the isolationist Middle West, whose 
mind was formed during the period 
when the spectre of “the yellow peril” 
was publicized often, this sanity is 
reasonableness itself. 

The strength of Sandburg’s convic- 
tions can be inferred from the fact that 
two of his closest friends of many 
years’ standing, Theodore Dreiser and 
Edgar Lee Masters, were violent anti- 
Semites. Dreiser had had unfortunate 
relationships with various publishers 
of Jewish extraction and he was thor- 
oughly convinced that sharp dealing 
was peculiar to the Jews. Masters’ legal 
skirmishes with real estate men and 
money lenders of Jewish extraction 
and his disgust with New York pub- 
lishers and critics bred prejudice in 
him. And it must be remembered that 
Masters had Sandburg’s ear and sought 
to get his first book of poems published 
for him. Yet Sandburg refused to con- 
cede to his friends’ bigotry. On the 
contrary he was proud to broadcast 
during World War Ii that Barney 
Ross “the battling Jew who held three 
prize-ring championships enlisted in 
the Marines over-age....” 

Quite consistently, Sandburg was a 
champion of the Negro. At the close 
of World War I, some white boys of 
Chicago stoned a colored youth on a 
raft with the result that he was 
drowned. A race riot ensued and Sand- 
burg was sent by the Chicago Daily 
News to report the situation. Out of 
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this reportage grew a book, The Chi- 
cago Race Riots, which clearly re- 
vealed Sandburg’s belief that “a man’s 
a man for a’ that.” 


Other Views 


Another ugly thing that Sandburg 
saw growing in American society is 
class stratification. It began its can- 
cerous growth in his youth, but it has 
proliferated most since World War IL. 
Veblen noted it, some fifty years ago, 
and recently Vance Packard has 
chronicled it in The Status Seekers. 
We see it all around us in terms of 
suburban homes, swimming pools, two 
cars and more, prestige schools and 
universities, foreign travel, in clothing, 
and in a hundred and one expressions 
of imagined superiority. Again it is our 
poet who is a democrat. Sandburg is 
not ashamed of unpressed and patched 
pants, of unshined and worn shoes, of 
long hair. He detests expensive night 
clubs and dress suits, and, I suppose, 
fin-tailed automobiles. X“aterial things 
and glossy appearances may have their 
place in brightening life, but they are 
not the end-all and be-all of existence 
which our middle class society has 
made them. And they are certainly not 
worth the never-ending wage slavery 
and bill-paying which their possession 
entails. Our poet in ignoring material- 
ism again provides youth with a 
needed alternate possibility to the drive 
for success. 


Sandburg is a fine example for the 
youth who suspects that a mess of 
pottage isn’t worth a soul and a life. 
Sandburg rode freight trains, washed 
dishes, worked in a construction camp, 
threshed wheat, learned the painter’s 
trade, enlisted in the Army, was a col- 
lege student, a hobo, a wandering min- 
strel, a newspaperman, a militant So- 
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cialist, a poet, arid a man of letters. He 
was a man trying to find himself but 
always moving in the direction of his 
true self. And his trials and errors are 
healthier than the diseased certainty of 
the Princeton seniors who know what 
income they require, what corporation 
they will work for, what pension plan 
they will benefit most by, before they 
are graduated from college and have 
lived a single day as an adult.* 

Another area where our student 
may profit from Sandburg’s voice is 
the area of work. Our middle class 
society is making many forms of work 
ignoble. It is sending most of its chil- 
dren to college, and soon there will be 
nothing but white collars: school 
teachers, dentists, doctors, lawyers, 
journalists, engineers, publicity men, 
advertising executives, entertainers, 
salesmen, corporation presidents, vice- 
presidents, and executive trainees. 
Vance Packard calls it the diploma 
elite. Would that it were a true in- 
tellectual elite and not a dullard elite 
which receives a high school diploma 
for attendance, and often a college de- 
gree just as automatically. At any rate 
Sandburg sings praises of honest toil; 
he calls work a privilege. And he does 
not think a diploma makes a man. He 
realizes that many folk with homely 
virtues and skills are far superior to 
both lettered and unlettered block- 
heads, and their society healthier and 
stabler than a parasitic one where men 
prey on men. 

Sandburg, then, has a basic content 
which can be summed up in the word 
Man and which can nourish the mind 
of the young in the best traditions of 
Western Civilization. The next ques- 
tion to be raised is, Is what Sandburg 





*Otto Butz, The Unsilent Generation (New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1958). 


writes poetry, and, if so, how good 
is it? 

Sandburg, as I have stated earlier, 
was not sure that he was writing 
poetry. He was trying to communicate 
to an audience which was not sophisti- 
cated verbally, to whom the connota- 
tions of words are very closely related 
to their denotations, to whom literary 
allusion and subtle metaphor are mean- 
ingless. He has been an exponent of 
Wordsworth’s “man talking to men.” 
But this use of a lingua communis car- 
ries with it its own trap, as Coleridge 
pointed out. The language of prose 
and the language of metrical composi- 
tion are two different entities. Thus 
Sandburg’s work quite often degener- 
ates into a pedestrian prosaism summed 
up by the word “talk.” Accordingly, 
he has been accused, justifiably in this 
writer’s opinion, of being diffuse, 
clownish, and vulgar. 

Sych criticism, however, is by no 
means the final word. It is rather a 
matter of taste, and stems from people 
who have been weaned on measured 
meters, rhymes, striking metaphors, 
and word music. In other words, I am 
well aware that my personal prefer- 
ences or prejudices may create in me 
a blind spot toward Sandburg’s type 
of expression. 

There is no blind spot, however, in 
my feeling that Sandburg has many 
limitations. His is not a lyric gift; he 
neither sings nor can he give expres- 
sion to deep human emotions. He is 
not a philosophical poet, nor a dra- 
matic one—rather he is a poet descrip- 
tive of the surface, whose eye and ear 
are keen and who reproduces America 
as no one else has. He is, as I have 
stated, a good beginning for the anti- 
poetic—no mean contribution. He can 

(Continued on page 539) 











Anecdotal Autobiographies 


Robert Lambert 
Watchung Hills Regional High School 
Warren Township, New Jersey 
and 


Dorothy Mack 
Roslyn High School 
Roslyn, New York 


An autobiography should begin with 
chapter two. 
—ELLERY SEDGEWICK 


Are you tired of reading, “I was born 
on May 4, 1942, at Saint Luke’s Hospi- 
tal in Newark, New Jersey, on a Sun- 
day”? Does “For the first three years of 
my life I lived in Passaic and then my 
family moved to Clifton and I do not 
remember any more of my first three 
years” bore you? Are the facts that “My 
mother’s name is Sarah, my father’s 
name is George, and my two brothers 
are named John and Harold” of exceed- 
ingly little interest to you? Yet what 
more can we expect than a mere listing 
of teachers and grades when we assign 
the conventional autobiography, asking 
students to “write about your life in 
eight to ten pages and have it ready by 
two weeks from Thursday”? 

Why require or even accept “factual” 
autobiographies that hardly differ from 
one another when each student has had 
such rich individual experiences as drop- 
ping rocks from a bridge, skipping stones 
on the unrippled surface of a pond, or 


watching butter melt to a yellow pool 
on steaming pancakes? Instead, why not 
avoid this ordeal of reading dossiers by 
insisting that your students write an 
anecdotal autobiography? 

However, unless you also show stu- 
dents how to write an anecdotal auto- 
biography as well as assign it, most of 
them will continue to produce the usual 
dull recital of facts and events strung to- 
gether in a loose chronology. The con- 
scientious student manages by squeezing 
all his data into nineteen marginless 
pages, while the lazy student pads his 
account by exploiting his parents’ baby 
books, photo albums, and treasured locks 
of his hair. It’s much harder for each to 
remember that in fifth grade the first 
project was baking bread and to describe 
his pride and joy in the finished loaf than 
to find out from his mother the exact 
name of the teacher. And in resorting to 
the safe and easy compilation of a dos- 
sier, both students insist they are follow- 
ing the oft-heard advice to “write about 
those things you know best.” They mis- 
construe this to mean those things you 
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The New Officers of the National Council 


of Teachers of English 


KUTH G. STRICKLAND 


PRESIDENT 


“Running through the entire report of the Conference on Basic Issues 
in the Teaching of English is the stated or implied need for a sequential 
and cumulative program for the teaching of English that runs consistently 
from the kindergarten through the graduate school. The idea is a chal- 
lenging one but one involving dangers as well as obvious values. My visits 
to schools in England have convinced me that any program which fails to 
recognize and to give careful attention to individual differences in language 
background and rate of growth in language handicaps great numbers of 
students both during their school years and forever afterward. An ideal 
which Americans have held dear throughout our history could be put in 
jeopardy by the setting of rigid standards—I mean, our belief in the right 
of every individual to rise as high as bis abilities and his personal drive 
can take him. An English curriculum for our schools which flows con- 
sistently from level to level would be of inmense value provided we safe- 
guard our concern for individual. differences and make our program as 
flexible as it is cumulative and sequential.” 





A former public school and demonstration school teacher, Dr. Strickland is now 
professor of elementary education at Indiana University. In 1948 she served as an 
educational consultant in Japan, and in 1956 spent sev eral months visiting schools in 
England. She was the NCTE Second Vice-President in 1953, and co-edited Language 
Arts for Today’s Children, Volume Il in the NCTE. Curriculum Series. She is the 
author of the well-known The Language Arts in the Elementary School. 











HAROLD B. ALLEN 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


“Essentially, as teachers of English, we must belp our students to use 
the English language honestly and effectively in giving meaning and in 
receiving meaning. Only as each of us continually learns more about bow 
this whole linguistic operation goes on between person and person— 
between author and reader and between speaker and listener—can we in- 


dividually do a better job of teaching.” 





A noted linguist, Dr. Allen, who is a professor of English and director of the 
Communication Program at the University of Minnesota, has served as director 
of the Linguistic Atlas of the Upper Midwest, Fulbright lecturer at ’Ain Shams 
University, Cairo, Egypt, and Smith-Mundt professor of linguistics, ministry of 
education, Cairo. Professor Allen has served on many NCTE committees and was 
the Second Vice-President in 1957. A founding member of CCCC, he was its 


chairman in 1952-1953. 
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HARDY R. FINCH 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


“In spite of the current excitement over science and mathematics, English 
is still the most important subject in the elementary, secondary, and college 
curriculum. The teaching of English is the most important and miost 


rewarding job in tise educational world.” 





Mr. Finch, chairman of the English Department at the Greenwich, Connecticut, 
High School, is the only Council member to have been elected twice as chairman 
of the Secondary Section Committee. He has been chairman of NCTE committees 
on motion pictures and recordings, and a member of several other committees. 
Currently he is associate chairman of the Committee on Methods of Working 
with the Public. He has contributed to Council publications and was the co-author 
of Producing School Movies. 








JAMES R. SQUIRE 
ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


“The essential content of English—the study of ideas and the verifica- 
tion of experience—is found largely in imaginative exploration of man’s 
relations to his world as contrasted with logical, scientific study. At a 
time when demands for increasing scientific studies sometimes threaten 





the balanced education needed by young people, that teacher of English 
best serves his subject who lifts students beyond concentration on lan- | 
guage skills alone to a perception of the essential content.” 








> 
The new Associate Executive Secretary, who will succeed J. N. Hook as Execu- 
tive Secretary next year, has taught at all levels from the sixth grade to the graduate 
school. After teaching in the Oakland, California, schools, he joined the faculty of 
the School of Education, University of California, where he became supervisor of } 


the teaching of Enelish. He has served on several NCTE committees and was 
appointed to the Commission on the Profession when it was formed last vear. 
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remember without thinking. However, 
‘what you know best” is not your ad- 
dress, but the significance of living there. 
Neither student has taken the effort to 
remember. 


Perhaps the most common student 
complaint is total lapse of memory: 
“But nothing ever happened to me, my 
life is so boring!” Our best reply to this 
superficial thinking is to read from fa- 
mous autobiographies, stressing to what 
extent the “trivial” events of the writer’s 
childhood shaped the direction of his 
life. We have found the autobiography 
of Mark Van Doren, the autobiography 
of Lincoln Steffens, and selections from 
Mark Twain’s accounts ideal for this 

purpose. A passage such as the following 
from Van Doren combines a common 
experience with deep human insight: 


Half a block from our house was a 
little stream, called the Boneyard, which 
ran south along the vacant lots that 
waited to become what is now the most 
impressive part of Urbana. We lived 
then on the edge of town, yet even so 
the Boneyard—it was really a branch of 
a larger stream that bore the same name, 
but for years I did not know this—was 
covered over a certain distance by a 
cement arch that supported the Oregon 
Street bridge and then continued as a 
tunnel where Frank and I, exaggerating 
its length, liked to imagine ourselves lost. 
For us it equaled in interest the sewers 
of Paris; though all we could do in it 
was wade in summer and slide in winter; 
some days on sleds we pulled through, 
rounding its one curve to see light again 
at the far end. 


We have all at one time or another 
played in and around a small pond; we 
have all thrown crab apples at passing 
vehicles; we have all balanced ourselves 
precariously on wooden fences. These 
are the common experiences of our stu- 
dents and of ourselves. By remembering 
such seemingly trivial incidents as these, 
students can develop better autobiog- 
raphies. 


Studying Anecdote Form 


Selections from familiar autobiogra- 
phies, besides providing examples of 
what is memorable in human experience, 
also are useful in studying the anecdote 
form. The Reader’s Digest is another 
easily accessible source for many types 
of anecdotes. The February 1959 issue, 
for instance, contains a collection about 
Lincoln which shows the general struc- 
ture of the anecdote. These can be con- 
trasted with Sandburg’s frequently an- 
thologized Abe Lincoln Grows Up. Aft- 
er students have studied several anec- 
dotes, they should gain practice in writ- 
ing them before beginning the actual 
autobiography by such “warm-up” as- 

ments as “My April Fool’s Day 
Tick” and “A Practical Joke in Which 
I Was the Victim.” 

By now the students will have learned 
so much that they will produce only 
autobiographies of ‘practical jokes. How- 
ever, they can avoid these series of 

“chatty” anecdotes by selecting incidents 
that reveal their own consistent patterns 
of behavior and typicai personal reac- 
tions. Each student’s anecdotes might 
center around an emotion (George 
Klein’s fear of horses), around an influ- 
ential person in his life (Jim Curtis’ 
grandfather), or around a period of time 
(Kathy Thomas’ year in Iran). If a stu- 
dent writes about a predominant emo- 
tion or person who has shaped his life, 
his work has double value: it aids in un- 
derstanding himself better and in per- 
ceiving the problems faced by the liter- 
ary artist in developing convincing 
moods and characters. 

Even more important than introduc- 
ing students to the form and focus for 
an anecdotal autobiography is training 
them to observe details which at first 
glance seem minute and unimportant to 
them but which often turn out to be 
more revealing—to the teacher at any 
rate—than any number of platitudinous 
generalizations. Most students are not 
used to observing closely and find they 
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cannot do so when asked. If you tell 
them to sit for half an hour in one place 
and record in detail in five columns in 
their notebooks all that their five senses 
tell them, some will return baffled. 
Others will compile inexact lists such as, 
“Hear: sister, TV, clock; Smell: food, 
perfume.” Thus students often must be 
sent back a second time to observe the 
sensory phenomena surrounding their 
daily experiences with the admonition, 
“Observe more closely!” With good for- 
tune they may return lists such as, 
“Hear: sister slamming door, her high 
heels clicking on kitchen tile, TV blar- 
ing about White Rain with bass throb- 
bing out of adjustment, clock’s regular 
light tick; Smell: varnish on hi-fi, acrid 
odor of burnt peas.” With this type of 
practice, their attempts to call up the 
remembrance of things past will be im- 
proved; they will record with more ac- 
curacy and truth the sensations they felt 
when dropping stones on hapless turtles 
or heaving missiles at fleeing vehicles. 


Besides noticing sensations, students 
also need to observe reflections of char- 
acter as well. We discuss as well as have 
them list in their notebooks the actions, 
gestures, and facial expressions which 
show emotions: anger, fear, joy, sorrow, 
pity, determination, annoyance. At first 
the students mention the obvious stereo- 
types such as the clenched fist, the trem- 
bling hand, the stiff upper lip. But as 
they search their own experiences with 
anger and fear, they may discover more 
subtle reactions. Most students have al- 
ready become experts at recognizing 
danger signals of anger in their parents 
and of fear at an oncoming test in them- 
selves. After these indirect ways of ex- 
pressing character are discovered, each 
student is better prepared to write the 
sketches that will be part of his auto- 
biography. 


Taking the Final Step 


After the details of experience have 
been summoned up and recorded in 
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these notebook exercises, the final, most 
difficult, most creative task remains: se- 
lecting the most significant and revealing 
details that capture the moments the 
writer wants to convey to the reader. 
The teacher may read examples in class, 
such as Eliot’s “I grow old, I grow old/ 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers 
rolled,” which suggests the shrinking and 
dessication of the human body with age. 
Dickens is another fertile source; for 
example, at the Pickwick Club’s Christ- 
mas at Dingley Dell Manor, old Lady 
Wardle smoothes down her stiff lavender 
gown a second time as she pretends to 
be cross at becoming the center of at- 
tention. Illustrations from student com- 
positions are also helpful. One sentence 
may conjure up a classroom: “Sunlight 
filtered through the chalk dust air.” An- 
other student describes the bazaar in 
Teheran merely by the smells and the 
hanging strings of colored beads in the 
doorways of shops. 


The quality of student work which 
results from this type of preparation may 
be surprisingly high. We were spared 
the reading of dull dossiers and more 
than one average student turned in sen- 
sitive, perceptive work such as the fol- 
lowing: 


One of the things which comes into 
my mind is very fantastic. But in a way 
I wish it could have been true. This hap- 
pened the night before Easter Morning. 
We were all sleeping tightly when sud- 
denly I awoke. Something had urged me 
to get up. I looked towards one window 
and I saw the sky had the most beautiful 
colors. Everything looked so peaceful. 
Then suddenly I saw what looked like 
a rabbit at the window. At first I thought 
I was dreaming, so I woke my mother 
and father. They said they saw it too. 
Being ‘small, I still believed in the Easter 
Bunny and that was why I was so happy. 
But as I grew up I thought about it 
many times and I tried to find a reason 
for it, because I knew that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for a rabbit to jump up 
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to a third-story window. I never really 
wanted to find out the truth, but I did. 
One day I asked my mother about the 
incident and I wanted to see if she 
would tell me the truth. She told me 
that I was so happy she didn’t want to 
spoil my belief in it, but that it wasn’t 
a rabbit but just an old rag being blown 
in the wind. You can’t imagine how this 
hurt me. It was wonderful to believe 


that it could be true. When my mother 
told me the truth it just shattered my 
little land of dreams. I think everybody 
has a little world in which they believed, 
and when someone comes along and 
shatters it, they hate the truth and wish 
they had never heard of the truth. I 
learned that the truth can be very cruel 
and that not knowing the truth is often 
deceptive but wonderful. 


Compositions—Write ‘em Right! 


Victor Pudlowski 
Ells High School 
Richmond, California 


Miss Tix taught composition to a 
sophomcre English class. “Students,” she 
said, “write a composition tonight for 
homework.” 

The next morning, her diligent pupils 
trudged into the classroom. Each car- 
ried his literary nugget. Expectant Miss 
Trix began her interrogation. “Mary 
Jones,” she said, “what did you write 
about?” 

Little Mary nervously dug into her 
binder. “My composition is on ‘My 
Dog Spot.’” 

Miss Trix called on Mary because 
she was a good student. “Read your 
paper to the class, Mary.” 

Mary began. “My dog’s name is Spot.” 
Five minutes and fifteen hundred words 
later, little Mary finished. “. . . and that’s 
why I love my dog Spot.” 

In turn, other students read their gems. 

Tom wrote on “What I Did Last Sum- 
mer.” Alice dealt with “My Cat Penel- 
ope.” 
All of the papers had one thing in 
common: they were thoroughly unor- 
ganized. Mary’s dog Spot spent fifteen 
hundred words chasing its tail. And he 
never caught it. Tom ambled aimlessly 
through his boring summer. Alice’s cat, 
on the other hand, had nine kittens. 

Be it dogs, cats, or summers, most of 


us have experienced these chaotic com- 
positions. To inject a bit of method into 
this madness, we devised in our school 
a composition outline (we call it a form- 
ula). It isn’t a panacea, of course. Nor 
does it pretend to make unimaginative 
personalities interesting on pieces of 
paper. But it does help in teaching young 
writers to compose well-organized com- 
positions. 

To simplify matters, symbols are used 
in the outline to represent the things 
we want students to know. The first 
three are the old stand-bys—topic sen- 
tence, paragraph, and linking device. 
The fourth symbol, however, represents 
a concept that may be of particular in- 
terest to some teachers. 


TS = topic sentence. We know that 
topic sentences may be placed 
at the beginning, middle, or end 
of a paragraph. In some cases, 
of course, an implied topic sen- 
tence may be used. For the sake 
of simplicity, however, topic 
sentences in the outline are al- 
ways placed at the beginning of 
each paragraph. When the basic 
idea of a paragraph becomes a 
habit with students, they may 
be taught to vary the location 
of their topic sentences. 
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II = the sign of a paragraph. 

Link = a device used to allow thoughts 
to flow smoothly from one par- 
agraph to the next. We teach 
the word links first: however, 
moreover, furthermore, etc. 
Then we progress to the phrases: 
on the other hand, in other 
words, in fact, and so on. After 
students master these, they may 
be led into some of the more 
subtle techniques. 

AW =the ambiguous word or phrase 
in the tupic sentence. Most topic 
sentences contain such words or 
phrases. If a student cannot lo- 
cate an ambiguous word or 
phrase in his topic sentence, he 
is asked to check the thought 
content of his sentence. In most 
cases, inability to locate an AW 
means that the student isn’t com- 
municating anything significant. 

Three examples illustrate our use of 

the ambiguous word or phrase concept. 

(1) Bob is a good boy. 

In this simple sentence, the word 
good is ambiguous. Assuming 
some knowledge of a boy named 
Bob, we know (A) that he “is” 
and (B) that he is a boy. Good, 
however, is not apparent; this is 
open to question. 


We expand, or develop, the word 
good in our paragraph. This is accom- 
plished by presenting examples, argu- 
ments, reasons, etc. When this is done, 
the paragraph is considered complete. It 
may now take its place as a distinct unit 
within the framework of the total com- 
position. 

(2) The United States is the most 

democratic state in the world. 

In this example, the ambiguity 
is most democratic. It becomes 
the student’s duty‘to support this 
assertion. 

(3) The famous British satirist, Jona- 

than Swift, was a misanthrope. 


Obviously, the word misanthrope 
must be explained. 


To make certain that students prac- 
tice all of these things, we ask them to 
construct their compositions in the fol- 
lowing manner. (We'll assume the stu- 
dents are writing a five-paragraph paper.) 

Title (Make It Interesting! ) 
1 I. A. Underline the TS 
B. Circle the AW 
C. Number the three ideas sup- 
porting the generalization 
(main idea of the composi- 
tion) made in the topic sen- 
tence 1- 2- 3. (Although these 
supporting ideas may be listed, 
we require sentences for each 
of these. These sentences, in 
turn, become the topic sen- 
tences of paragraphs two, 
three, and four, respectively.) 
11 Il. A. Box the link [7] . Smu- 
dents actually draw a box 
around each linking device. 
B. Underline the TS ———__—_. 

(This, it will be recalled, was 

the first supporting idea given 

in the introductory _ para- 
graph.) 

. Circle the AW CD . 

. Develop the paragraph. 

. Box the link (1). 

. Underline the TS ‘ 
(The second supporting idea 
introduced in the first para- 
graph.) 

. Circle the AW C_> 

- Develop the paragraph. 

. Box the link C7). 
Underline the TS. (The third 

supporting idea introduced in 

paragraph one.) 

. Circle the AW 

. Develop the paragraph. 

. Box the link (CC). 

. Underline the TS. (This is a 
restatement of the important 
generalization in the first para- 
graph.) 

. Circle the AWC . 

. Develop by using TS’s of 
paragraphs two, three, and 
four. 
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As can be seen, our objectives are rela- 

tively simple. 

1. We want the student to make one 
generalization (main point) con- 
cerning his composition topic. 

2. Then he must reinforce his gen- 
eralization with three supporting 
statements. All of this is done in the 
first (introductory) paragraph. 

3. In the next three paragraphs 
(body), each supporting statement 
becomes a topic sentence. The first 
supporting statement is the topic 
sentence of the second paragraph. 
The second statement becomes the 
topic sentence of paragraph three. 
Supporting statement three is used 
as the topic sentence of the fourth 
paragraph. 

4. Finally, topic sentences 1-4, when 
strung together, constitute the con- 
cluding paragraph. The generaliza- 
tion from the first paragraph be- 
comes the topic sentence. The 
other topic sentences are used to 
support the generalization. 


At first sight, this outline appears to 
be rather restrictive. It may even seem 
to force students to repeat their ideas 
over and over again. To be quite frank, 
compositions tend to be repetitive when 
students use the outline for the first time. 
But a few drills with Roget’s Thesaurus 
quickly teach young writers to express 
their ideas in a variety of ways. 


The comments students make about 
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the outline are revealing. Some complain: 
(1) “It ties me down too much.” (2) 
“It takes my style away.” (3) “I don’t 
like putting links in.” (4) “I can’t express 
myself.” (5) “I want to write my way.” 

There is, perhaps, a degree of truth 
to some of these remarks. Students are 
undoubtedly tied down when they must 
compose a composition consisting of a 
specific number of paragraphs. No longer 
are they able to blunder their way 
through an assignment by becoming ver- 
bose. They can’t shroud themselves in 
verbiage. This, among other things, is 
what a student means when he complains 
that his style is being destroyed. Young 
people simply do not like being forced 
to practice the techniques of the craft 
of writing. While listening to students 
complain, one is reminded of the famous 
author who confessed to a friend that 
he wrote a long letter simply because he 
didn’t have time to compose a short one. 

The same thing may be said about self- 
expression, dislike of linking devices, and 
the desire “to write my way.” Technique 
demands that students be on their liter- 
ary toes when they compose. All of this 
is not to say, however, that the compo- 
sition outline destroys one’s writing per- 
sonality or, to call it something else, his 
style. 

In our experience, the composition 
outline enables students to be interesting, 
informative, and well-organized on 
paper. It teaches young people to write 
“em right! 


Dickens’ Message of Christmas 


William Wrigg 


Stanforth Junior High School 
Elmont, Long Island, New York 


For more than a century Charles Dick- 
ens’ A Christmas Carol has warmed the 
hearts of the millions who have read it, 
and within the past decade millions more 


have become fondly attached to the sto- 
ry through television, a medium Dickens 
never envisaged. Yet, with its ever in- 
creasing popularity has come a growing © 
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tendency to take the story for granted 
as a delightful mixture of folklore and 
ghost tale. Of course the Carol contains 
these two ingredients in highly enter- 
taining amounts, but surely it deserves 
more serious consideration in terms of 
the circumstances around which it was 
written and the importance of its mes- 
sage to contemporary society. 

When Dickens began A Christmas 
Carol in the autumn of 1843, he had just 
passed through a period of deep despair 
brought about by the wholesale piracy 
of his works. It was in an effort to curb 
the pillaging of his books that he had 
journeyed to America the year previous 
to champion the cause of the internation- 
al copyright. His pleas in behalf of this 
cause fell on deaf ears, although he was 
otherwise warmly received. In some sec- 
tions of the country his welcome was so 
enthusiastic that it only served to in- 
crease his later resentment: for the peo- 
ple who lionized him in Boston, New 
York, and elsewhere proved completely 
indifferent to the fact that the American 
editions of his works were netting him 
“narry a tuppence.” 

The piracy of American publishers 
and the equally unethical practices of 
their English counterparts stirred up 
within Dickens deep-seated insecurities 
that had their origin in the tragic, pov- 
erty-stricken years of his unhappy child- 
hood, Just as the fruits of his labor had 
once been stolen by the grasping pro- 
prietor of the bottling works where he 
toiled as a young boy, now he felt he 
was being robbed on a much larger scale 
by dishonest publishers hiding behind 
the facade of culture. 

His wrath found its way into Martin 
Chuzzlewit, the novel in which America 
was mercilessly satirized. By the time the 
first section of this book had reached 
completion, Dickens’ emotions had been 
worn thin by what he termed “the 
kindling inside of the wrong kind of 
fire.” The need to get away from the 
Chuzzlewit book as well as his consum- 


ing bitterness resulted in the acceptance 
of an invitation to lecture at the famous 
Manchester Athenaeum. It was here that 
the inspiration for A Christmas Carol was 
born. 

As Dickens gazed out into the huge 
auditorium of the Athenaeum and 
viewed the bright eyes and beaming 
faces of the honest Manchester working- 
men in the audience, he was seized with 
pangs of remorse for having allowed his 
selfish financial problems to so embitter 
him. At that moment he knew he must 
capture the wholesome spirit of good 
will which he perceived before him and 
place it in contrast to the rancor he had 
been experiencing for the past several 
months. Christmas, his favorite season, 
was fast approaching; he would weave 
the theme racing through his mind into 
a story of Christmas. 

The happy family gatherings, holiday 
parties, mistletoe, plum pudding, and 
abounding joy of Christmas symbolized 
for Dickens the epitome of man’s warm- 
est feelings. If only the spirit of brother- 
hood, so much in evidence each year at 
Christmas, governed the human person- 
ality at all times, then society’ s ills might 
well be solved by the corrective laws “his 
reformer friends were constantly advo- 
cating. But Dickens doubted the success 
of even the most high-minded reforms 
unless a genuine feeling of good will 
came to prevail amongst men. Although 
he attacked with vehemence almost ev- 
ery aspect of English society, in none of 
his works did he ever call for the over- 
throw of a single institution. His prime 
target was not the shortcomings of gov- 
ernment or the gross injustices of a de- 
crepit educational system, but rather the 
human heart. It was in A Christzas 
Carol, more than in his other writings, 
that he came to grips with the crux of 
the matter. 

Once he had begun A Christmas Carol, 
Dickens worked with frenzied intensity, 
completing the entire book in less than 
a month. As the words poured out and 
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the plot unfolded before him, we are told 
he “wept and laughed and wept again.” 
After laboring over the manuscript for 
hours on end, he would roam the dark 
streets of London, germinating ideas to 
be incorporated into the composition 
upon his return home near daybreak. 

In the character of Scrooge, Dickens 
personified the rising tide of materialism 
in the nineteenth century that has now 
reached flood stage in our affluent twen- 
tieth century society. Scrooge’s entire 
existence is devoted to ledgers, cash 
boxes, and bills of sale. To attain mone- 
tary wealth, he has resorted to every- 
thing from ruthless greed to preying on 
his poor, underpaid clerk Bob Cratchit. 
The nobler instincts of man, such as 
kindness and generosity, are just so much 
“humbug” in his scheme of things. The 
emptiness of Scrooge’s life represents the 
emptiness Dickens believed would come 
to society in general if the false values of 
materialism were not kept in check. 


The details of Scrooge’s encounter 
with the three Christmas spirits and his 
subsequent conversion are only too well 
known. Suffice to say that literature has 
given us no finer scene than the trans- 
formed Scrooge flinging open his win- 
dow on Christmas morning to let in the 
music of the pealing bells and the joy of 
a new life. It is in the symbolism of 
Scrooge’s redemption that Dickens re- 
veals his hope for all mankind: by mere- 
ly opening the window of our hearts, a 
new world is possible for each of us. 

In the years following the publication 
of A Christmas Carol, Dickens wrote 
companion Christmas books and stories, 
all with essentially the same message that 
is found in the closing lines of the Carol: 
“keep well the spirit of Christmas.” It is 
a message sorely needing restatement to- 
day when crass commercialism has all 
but obscured the true significance of the 
festival of Christmas. 





The Poet as Nonconformist — (Continued from page 527) 


attract to poetry many of our youth 
who would normally be repulsed by 
other poets who seem to say nothing 
in antiquated and dull language. And 
once Sandburg has been the initial 
magnet, and he has given the student 


the thrill of recognition and of under- 
standing, the next step is to teach the 
mechanics of traditional poetry and 
lead the student to the rich veins of 
English, and ultimately, world poetry. 





Foreign Pen-Pals for Your Students 


“World Peace Through Friendly Letters” is the motto of Dyer’s Pen-Pal 
Service Organization, R.F.D. 3, Seguin, Texas, a nonprofit agency which op- 
erates as a service to teachers only, supplying the names of foreign students, 
ages 12 to 16. The organization invites teacher inquiries. 











JUST WHAT IS ENGLISH? AND 
what is an “articulated English pro- 
gram”? A sketchy and hypothetical an- 
swer is offered by some members of the 
“Conference on Basic Issues in the Teach- 
ing of English” in the Fall 1959 issue 
of PMLA. In their article, “An Articu- 
lated English Program: A Hypothesis to 
Test,” the authors discuss three hypoth- 
eses: one dealing with the literary 
component of English, a second with the 
writing component, and a third with the 
preparation of teachers of English. The 
report neglects the teaching of reading 
and speaking and makes no mention of 
instruction in listening. The work of 
the NCTE Commission on the English 
Curriculum is ignored. 

In discussing Hypothesis I, the con- 
ference members point out that there is 
an opportunity in grades 1-3 “to lay a 
foundation for the imaginative enjoy- 
ment of literature and for further dis- 
covery and recognition. This can be 
done by introducing the child (at his 
level of comprehension) to the folk- 
lore, fairy tales, and national legends 
which provide material for allusion and 
symbol used by both past and present 
writers in the great tradition, to whose 
works the child will later come. This 
material is basic, but the curriculum 
need not exclude modern material of 
literary quality.” 

Grades 4-6 offer an opportunity to 
“feed the imagination of the child by 
opening up to him (also at his level of 
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comprehension) the field of classical, 
Nordic, and Biblical story and myth.” 

In the junior high school English 
class (grades 7-9), students should be- 
come aware that literature is an ef- 
fective way of conveying experience. 
Also, state the conference members, 
“The student must understand not just 
the excitement of a story but what 
happens to people and what people are 
like in myth and folklore. He must also 
be introduced to some of the distinguish- 
ing features of each kind of writing and 
the handles by which he can get hold 
of the forms and talk about them... . 
At this point in his education the back- 
ground circle for literature may well be 
widened into history, ancient and mod- 
ern, and the beginnings of the play of 
ideas. 

“In the American high school (grades 
9-12), though development of the in- 
dividual remains the goal, intellectual 
development assumes sharper emphasis.” 
Students now should study literature as 
literature, “not as documentary evidence 
for the social sciences,” declare the con- 
ference members. The student should 
read various types of literature includ- 
ing poetry, plays, biographies, short 
stories, and essays. Students should learn 
to read a play so that they will know 
how it would look and sound on the 
stage. Plays by Galsworthy, O'Neill, 
and Arthur Miller might be read be- 
fore older drama. 

“In poetry, high 


school _ students 
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should know a meditative lyric from a 
narrative poem, from having read and 
discussed the kinds of poetry. They 
should also have a limited but precise 
knowledge of prosody. The discovery 
of ‘roots,’ the gaining of perspective, the 
awareness of the illuminating capabilities 
of allusion, and the impressive commu- 
nication of ideas are here educative in 
the best sense. In high school, also, some 
introduction should be given by the 
English teacher of the whereabouts of 
classical expressions of ideas that have 
animated modern literature in Plato, Lu- 
cretius, Cicero, Augustine, Dante, and 
Montaigne. What a foundation for stu- 
dents entering college! And what a 
challenge to those who are not.” 
Throughout their discussion of a 
writing program, the conference mem- 
bers stress the point that there is no sub- 
stitute for practice by the student and 
intelligent criticism by the teacher. 
Through instruction in writing the stu- 
dent should sharpen his organizing sense, 
become precise in expression, and begin 
to analyze sentence structure. “Termi- 
nology is bound to enter at this point as 
a useful handle by which to get hold 
intellectually of the maneuverability of 
words and ‘phrases, the effectiveness of 
subordination and inversion compared 
with that of coordination, and normal 
declarative word order.” Writing can- 
not be separated from reading. Also 
junior high students should become in- 
terested in word analysis and should be 
introduced to the denotative and con- 
notative distinctions of words. By the 
time students graduate from junior high 
school one would hope that they have 
become familiar with writing precise 
sentences, well-organized paragraphs, 
and clear narrative ‘and brief exposition. 


These abilities should be built on and 
added to in high school, state the con- 
ference members. “Various kinds of 
writing, expository, argumentative, im- 
aginative, poetical, reporting, and eval- 
uative book- -reviewing all help develop 


a useful sense of sureness in writing. The 
high school graduate should be able to 
express a point of view well, organize a 
judicious book report, write an interest- 
ing autobiography, and show some 
knowledge of various stylistic achieve- 
ments (such as the different pungency 
in the prose of Lamb and Hemingway, 
the balance of Pope and the tangential 
approach of Browning and Eliot). There 
should be no need for a required course 
in elementary composition in college.” 

The few members of the conference 
who prepared the “articulated program” 
urge that it be tested throughout the 
school systems of several states. Con- 
ference members, who also defined 
thirty-five basic issues in the teaching 
of English, consist of nineteen college 
professors of English, one professor of 
elementary education, three college 
deans, two high school English teachers 
(both from schools i in exclusive commu- 
nities near New York City), a super- 
intendent of schools, the Chief of the 
Elementary Schools Section in a federal 
agency, and the editor of a scholarly 
journal. High school principals and su- 
pervisors of high school English are not 
included, nor are any of the fifty state 
departments of education represented. 
The enterprise on basic issues has been 
supported by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 


THE COMMITTEE ON STAND- 
ards of the Kentucky Council of Teach- 
ers of English has published the results 
of a three-year project, “Standards of 
Achievement in English for Grades 1 
through 12,” in the Fall 1959 issue of the 
Kentucky English Bulletin. The com- 
mittee preparing the report consisted of 
twenty-seven members including prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and classroom teach- 
ers from the elementary schools, junior 
and senior high schools, colleges, and 
universities in Kentucky. Meta Riley 
Emberger served as chairman of the 
committee and was assisted by Ruth 
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Martin, Erma Furst, and A. J. Beeler, 
chairmen of the sub-committees. 

Aspects of English included in the 
recommended standards are reading, lit- 
erature, written composition, oral com- 
position, spelling, vocabulary develop- 
ment, grammar and usage, capitalization, 
punctuation, penmanshy’, and library 
skills. The report is based on relevant 
research and the committee’s analysis of 
hundreds of courses of study, surveys, 
reports, and other pertinent material. 

Nonmembers of the KCTE may pur- 
chase the report for thirty-five cents a 
copy from Professor William S. Ward, 
Department of English, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


A SUDDEN WITHDRAWAL OF 
funds by the Ford Foundation has 


forced at least a temporary halt in the 


TV humanities program developed un- 
der the direction of Floyd Rinker for 
the Boston area schools. Claude M. 
Fuess, a director of the sponsoring 
group, announced in May that the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education is 
planning to proceed with a less expen- 
sive TV humanities course. 

During a two-year period, twelve 
pilot programs costing $410,000 were 
prepared and then broadcast to 137 pub- 
lic, private, and Catholic schools in the 
Boston area. Included in the TV pro- 
grams were a lecture on the humanities 
by Clifton Fadiman, four lessons on 
Hamlet, four on Oedipus the King, and 
two on Our Town. 

(From The Christian Science Monitor, 
August 14, 1959.) 


IN HIS ARTICLE, ‘““ENGLISH 
Coast to Coast” (The English Record, 
Fall 1959), Joseph Mersand concisely 
summarizes the attitudes and opinions 
of 386 respondents to a letter asking 
about the present status of English in- 
struction. 

“Replies from 36 state departments of 
education and the District of Columbia,” 


writes Dr. Mersand, “indicate that many 
changes are taking place—that literally 
thousands of devoted teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators are presently 
engaged in a massive project of evalua- 
tion, appraisal, revision, and implemen- 
tation of courses of study in English_at 
all levels of our educational system.” 
Although many colleges were critical 
of the preparation of freshmen, twenty- 
six out of seventy-nine college and uni- 
versity presidents felt that their stu- 
dents were better prepared in English 
than they were five to ten years ago. 
However, Dr. Mersand found that prac- 
tically none of the colleges from which 
he received replies had made special 
studies of the preparation of incoming 
freshmen. “In other words,” he writes, 
“there was very little statistical evidence 
to support the overwhelmingly negative 
criticism which had been expressed.” 


Among the suggestions colleges made 
for improving English teaching, these 
were prominent: 

1. Work for increased recognition of 
teachers (not forgetting financial 
recognition). 

2. Lighten the work load of the Eng- 
lish teacher. 

3. Eliminate “gadgetry” and _ busy 
work. Concentrate on the funda- 
mentals. 

4. Give maximum time and attention 
to writing and rewriting. 

5. Bring back worthwhile reading, es- 
pecially the classics. 

6. Emphasize to the public at large— 
including the technologist—the vital 
role of English in every sphere of 
human activity. 


Leaders in industry, finance, and gov- 
ernment made these recommendations: 
1. Increase drills on fundamentals in 
spelling, syntax, and the essentials 

of grammar. 
2. Stimulate students to read more, in- 
cluding not only current materials 
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and technical subjects, but still more 
widely in the classics. 

3. Give greater emphasis to writing 
and re-writing, with an approach 
to self-criticism and evaluation. 

4. Improve the techniques of teaching 
basic English skills, stressing in 
teacher-training more knowledge of 
subject-matter as opposed to meth- 
odology. 


Plans are being made to publish Dr. 
Mersand’s extensive findings in pamphlet 
form. 


THE WRITING OF A RESEARCH 
paper in high school as preparation for 
a student’s educational career was gen- 
erally favored by participants in the 
“Sixth Annual Conference on Compo- 
sition and Literature in High School and 
College” held last fall at the University 
of Kansas. Results of a questionnaire 
submitted before the conference to fif- 
teen Kansas high schools revealed that 
fourteen of the schools required the 
writing of a term paper as part of their 
English program. Thirteen of the schools 
felt that the writing of a term paper 
was worthwhile. Seven of the schools 
assigned the research paper in the senior 
year, three at the junior year, two at 
the junior and senior years, and three at 
the sophomore, junior, and senior years. 

“Concerning the method by which 
the research paper should be taught, it 
was generally felt by workshop mem- 
bers that step-by-step supervision by the 
instructor over a period of four weeks 
to two months was the best system. 
Various suggestions were offered for 
improving the quality of the research 
paper: sentence outlining is preferable; 
note cards should be summary rather 
than quotation; all generalizations should 
be in the writer’s own words; quota- 
tions should be used to illustrate rather 
than to make the student’s points” ac- 
cording to John A. Meixner, recorder 
for the panel on “The Research Paper in 
High School and College: An Evalua- 


tion,” University of Kansas Bulletin of 
Education, May 1959. 


AT LEAST TWENTY-FIVE PER 
cent of college freshmen are unable to 
read well enough to do successful work, 
reports John R. Anderson, Guidance 
and Placement Office, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, in the September 
Clearing House. Following a considera- 
tion of basic steps to promote reading 
efficiency on both the elementary and 
secondary levels, the author states that 
at his institution he has found many poor 
readers not particularly weak in vo- 
cabulary and pronunciation skills, but 
“handicapped in the area of mental 
skills. Their problems are caused pri- 
marily because too many of their teach- 
ers have done too much of their work 
for them.” 


Give the high school pupil abundant 
experience and practice in dealing with 
the general, the abstract, and the theo- 
retical, the writer urges, “because this 
is what he must do and do well in his 
later life.” 


TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING 
usage and pronunciation in the speech 
classroom are offered by Paul D. Bran- 
des in the September Speech Teacher. 
Upon the premise that what is “so- 
cially acceptable” governs oral usage in 
speech assignments, the author out- 
lines a series of student activities in 
which the student is asked to do the 
following: (1) write an essay evaluating 
his grammar and usage; (2) keep a list 
of items of unacceptable usage pointed 
out to him by the instructor or fellow 
students; (3) make a list of faults in 
dress or table manners which annoy him 
the most and which seem to him most 
significant in revealing basic personality 
characteristics (the teacher then relates 
these in turn to faults in speech which 
might indicate lack of powers of ob- 
servation, imply disrespect for authority, 
or connote inability to change); (4) in- 
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vite successful business and professional 
people to the classroom to discuss the 
problems of usage and grammar. 

In the matter of pronunciation the 
author suggests that each student should 
be made aware of whatever accent he 
has and wherein it varies from “general 
American.” This should be accomplished 
through the use of a recording and the 
teacher’s written analysis. The student 
should also be taught, as in the matter 
of usage, that his pronunciation should 
be “socially acceptable,” and that a 
“common sense” approach to dictionary 
recommendations is necessary. Finally, 
he should be discouraged from “looking 
down” on another because of the speak- 
er’s usage or pronunciation. 


JUST HOW DOES ONE TEACH 
listening? In the May High Points John 
Marcatante describes a series of listen- 
ing experiences which he devised and 
used successfully with five sections of 
junior high school students. Beginning 
with a discussion of the need to listen 
discriminatively in order to follow di- 
rections, discussions, and speeches, s¢- 
lect main ideas, take no-es, spot half- 
truths, and enjoy theater and music, the 
class listened to recordings of a series of 
isolated sounds and attempted to identify 
them. As homework they were asked 
to keep a log of sounds heard on the 
way home. In addition they studied ra- 
dio and television sound effects. 

With these activities serving as a 
bridge to a more critical kind of listen- 
ing, the classes listened to find the main 
ideas of paragraphs and _ sentences, 
analyzed the tricks of speech used in 
advertising, politics, and propaganda, 
and listened to a variety of literary se- 
lections. During the project the stu- 
dents were easily motivated to write, 
the author states. 

As part of the evaluative process, a 
faculty conference was organized to dis- 
cuss listening skills, and teachers agreed 
that listening must be emphasized in all 


subject areas, not in the English class- 
room alone. 


“ENGLISH IS ONE OF THE FEW 
fields of study frankly devoted to giv- 
ing the learner pleasure,” writes John J. 
De Boer in the autumn School Review. 
“Whether spoken, written, heard, or 
read, language must yield delight,” the 
University of Illinois professor asserts. 
“It is, therefore, fitting that in English 
classes we set out to find the sources 
of the pleasure we get from poetry, 
drama, fiction, public speaking, and 
other forms of speaking and writing. 
Herein, also, we have one of the oldest 
and most traditional of the goals of 
English.” 

In his discussion of the question, 
“What Shall We Teach in High-School 
English?” the author proposes that one 
aim of English “is to enjoy human be- 
ings’—not necessarily admire them—by 
developing a keenness of observation and 
penetration of insight into their “feel- 
ings, motivations, aspirations, loves, 
hopes, fears, and inner conflicts”—the 
stuff of both literature and life. 

In addition, the writer holds that the 
English curriculum must embrace a con- 
cern for man and his values, interper- 
sonal relations, “words—their workings 
and ways,” and all forms of artistic en- 
deavor. “Our task,” he concludes, “is 
to capture the exuberant energies of 
young people and to guide them in their 
quest for worthy personal and social 
goals.” 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PA- 
perback, as a new force shaping Ameri- 
can reading habits, is reflected dollar- 
wise in a report from the American 
Book Publishers Council for 1958. Sales 
from inexpensive paperbound books 
amounted to $53,830,000, compared to 
$39,629,000 in 1952. Less conservative 
estimates from other sources place gross 
sales at $100 million with over 300 mil- 
lion copies sold. 
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“IF THE WRITER HAS NOT COM- 
municated to the reader, then he has 
failed, no matter how precise his gram- 
mar. Conversely, the writer may be 
most effective when he juggles the rules 
a bit. He alone knows how to express 
his own exact meaning,” asserts J. 
Leonard Davis in the first issue of the 
Row, Peterson trade monograph, Tete- 
a-Tete. 


To prove his point, the Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, English teacher discusses at 
some length specific author “errors” 
ranging from Shakespeare to Heming- 
way, and concludes with an example of 
the way Shakespeare might be “cor- 
rected” today. Copies of the monograph 
are available upon request to the pub- 
lisher. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


IN A TIME WHEN HUNDREDS OF 
dictionaries, specialized and general, are 
on the market, the latter ranging in 
price from twenty-five cents to three 
hundred dollars, and often bearing such 
loose labels as “college,” “concise,” 
“desk,” and “shorter,” not to mention 
“Webster,” the average prospective buy- 
er of a dictionary is ‘puzzled, to say the 
least. In view of this dilemma, Felicia 
Lamport gives the reader helpful in- 
formation on the choice of dictionaries 
in an interesting article entitled “Dic- 
tionaries: Our Language Right or 
Wrong” (Harper's, September 1959). 
Against the backdrop of the current be- 
liefs_ of lexicographers, the author re- 
cords the opinions of earlier schools of 
thought on the function of the diction- 
ary. From the late sixteenth century 
when the Accademia della Crusca in 
Italy and the Académie Francaise in 
France were formed to refine and pre- 
serve the language through the medium 
of the dictionary, to the period i in which 
Jonathan Swift and Samuel Johnson 
~— to prohibit linguistic change and 

“cleanse English of its impurities and 
secure it against future decay,” up to 
the time of the issuance of the first truly 
American dictionary by Noah Webster, 
the author notes the constant effort to 
“set a permanent standard for proper 
diction.” There were those who main- 
tained that “the lexicographer is the man 
who lays down the lex,” who purifies the 


language. On the other hand, persons like 
Dean Richard Chenevix French of West- 
minster, who helped to revolutionize 
dictionary making in England and 
sparked the publication of the Oxford 
New English Dictionary, maintained 
that the function of the dictionary is to 
provide an inventory rather than to set 
a standard of the language. The lexicog- 
rapher, serving as a literary historian, 
should collect a/] words rather than the 
“good” words only. Today, Miss Lam- 
port observes, we do not think of the 
dictionary as the “last stronghold of im- 
mutable authority.” The modern lexicog- 
rapher records the language used; his 
approach is “descriptive” rather than 
“prescriptive.” Usage is the most im- 
portant yardstick in the selection of 
words. The “old rigid corset of cor- 
rectness” is no longer a major concern 
of the editor of the dictionary, whose 
approval of a word is based primarily on 
frequency and range. Consequently, dic- 
tionary making has not only become a 
big business but a costly one, for it re- 
quires careful reading” of millions of 
pages a year in order to winnow out 
new. words and meanings and to deter- 
mine changes or obsolescence in old 
ones. It also demands expert monitoring 
of radio and television, and judgment in 
the selection of neologisms, slang, and 
trade-mark catch-words. 


CRITICAL STUDIES OF THE 
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works of Sherwood Anderson have 
shown that he exhibited considerable 
skill in giving familar, everyday life ex- 
periences an aura of internal meaning. In 
Modern Fiction Studies (Summer 1959), 
in which there appear several articles on 
Joyce Cary, Ford Maddox Ford, Jo- 
seph Conrad, and Aldous Huxley, S. K. 
Winther writes provocatively on “The 
Aura of Loneliness in Sherwood Ander- 
son,” noting that loneliness more than 
any other aspect of life may be the qual- 
ity that marks all of his stories. ‘This 
quality, more easily recognized than de- 
scribed, is developed by means of his 
superb technique. The author points out 
that it seems impossible to separate An- 
derson’s world from the aura of loneli- 
ness, for it is the “thread” that coils 
through all of his stories, unifying them 
and binding them to the reader. The 
theme of loneliness is not one that in- 
cidentally slips into his works from time 
to time. Rather it represents “a conscious 
attempt on Anderson’s part to present 
an aspect of life that he considered uni- 
versal. It was to be found everywhere.” 
Symbols of loneliness, Winther feels, 
appear in the stories in many forms, 
ranging from “an October full moon 
rising over the yellow cornfields to a 
man-made road flanked by crooked 
fence-posts stretching westward into the 
sunset,” or from “men seeking truth on 
the highways, in the darkness, in books, 
in music, in painting.” All of these sym- 
bols are universal. They support An- 
derson’s belief that “all men lead their 
lives behind a wall of misunderstanding 
they themselves have built.” 


ARTICLES ON POETRY, THE 
poet in relation to his audience, and 
new approaches in poetry continue to 
appear (See “Language and Literature,” 
The English Journal, October 1959). 
Two studies on “new” poetry in The 
Fifties, a Magazine of Poetry and Gen- 
eral Opinion (Second Issue 1959) and 
The Atlantic (July 1959) are of espe- 


cial interest. In the former, which has 
as its main purpose the publication of 
the work of the new generation of 
American poets, the editors, William 
Duffy and Robert Bly, write on “The 
Possibility of New Poetry,” asserting 
that the style of poetry written today 
differs decidely from that written earlier. 
In the “old” poetry the “delicate ways” 
of indicating slight shifts of feelings by 
means of pauses and counterpauses, 
rhythms, and rhymes have given away 
to a poetry in which there is “no neces- 
sity in the form itself for continual 
gesture” by rhyme and other stylistic 
devices. In earlier poetry there was often 
a dependence on repetition to achieve 
concentration on an idea. However the 
kind of repetition practiced during the 
eighteenth and _ nineteenth centuries 
tended to explain an emotion rather 
than express it. 

In the latter article, “New Poetry,” 
Peter H. Davison analyzes five volumes 
of verse that have been published dur- 
ing the last few months. On reviewing 
the poetry of Robert Huff, James Mer- 
rill, Charles Causley, Alastair Reid, and 
Robert Lowell, he indicates what some 
of the younger poets are “working to- 
ward” and discusses briefly the tech- 
nique employed by each. Davison be- 
lieves that one of the most complex 
problems of the modern poet, especially 
the younger poet, is that of his finding 
“the truest way of expressing intense 
emotion in his verse,” for those feelings 
that are of most value to him are often 
those that cannot be shared in a public 
way because they are of a “most per- 
sonal kind of response.” The poet’s feel- 
ings about a given object are at the cen- 
ter of his poetic endeavor. He must 
find a way to make them a part of 
“the muscle and action of his verse.” 
The poet cannot release his feelings 
about an object until the appropriate 
form “has emerged from somewhere in 
his mind to catch the substance of the 
poem like a fish on a hook.” 
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Current English 


Conpucrep BY tHe NCTE ComMmitTEE oN CurrENT ENGLIsH UsAce* 


Folk and Folks 


Folk, meaning “people; persons” has 
two plurals in standard English: folk or 
folks, as “rural folk,” but “folks say.” 
Notice that Robert Frost used both: 
“Poor Silas, as concerned with other 
folk” (“The Death of the Hired Man’); 
“Our hens and cows and pigs are al- 
ways better/ Than folks like us have any 
business with” (“The Housekeeper”). 

In informal English folks is used to 
refer to “relatives,” “immediate family,” 
“parents,” as in “My folks went away 
last week,” or “The folks won’t send 
me money for parties”; “I worked hard 
for my money but I couldn’t sleep if 
I didn’t do what I could to help my 
folks’ (New York Daily News, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1957, p. 9). The Linguistic 
Atlas survey of New England found 
that folks along with people sometimes 
referred only to one’s immediate family 
(parents, brothers, and sisters) to the 
exclusion of more distant relatives. 





*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, W. Nelson Francis, 
Luella B. Cook, ex officio. 


Otherwise, it was usually synonymous 
with relatives, relations, connections, kin- 
folks, home folks, kinsmen. 

Folks, meaning “people,” is also em- 
ployed colloquially by radio and tele- 
vision announcers and performers, as 
“Good morning, folks!” or “Maybe you 
folks would like to hear a song” (“Ed 
Sullivan Show,” WCBS, April 20, 1957, 
8:00 P.M.). Folks is the much more 
common form in spoken English. It is 
also used as the plural of you: “You 
folks,” as “I saw you folks on the 
porch.” It is likewise written in folksy 
kind of stories in magazines, in news- 
paper columns, in children’s books, and 
by a certain type of author who wants 
to be familiar, friendly, and confidential. 

Linked with folks are folksy and 
folksiness, meaning “friendly,” “so- 
ciable.” 

Folk is frequently compounded with 
other words: folklore, folksay, written 
as one word. Folk music, folk dance, 
folk tale, folk song, folk story, folk 
tune, folk laws, folk air, however, are 
all written as two. 

—Marcaret M. Bryant 
Brooklyn College 





Journal Reavy For 1960 


The Journal will begin its forty-ninth year of publication with the January 
1960 issue. The issue will feature articles on the poetry of T. S. Eliot, teaching 
grammar, the Advanced Placement Program in English, teaching the novel to 
low-ability ninth graders, and helping poor readers in the high school. Later issues 
will carry several specially prepared articles on crucial problems of teaching 
English in the junior and senior high school. 
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Edited by PATRICK D, HAZARD and MARY HAZARD 





Sunday, Dec. 6, 6:00 p.m. NBC-TV. 


Sunday, Dec. 6, 6:00 p.m. NBC-TV. 


Sunday, Dec. 13, 5:30 p.m., NBC-TV. 
Wednesday, Dec. 16, 10:00 p.m., CBS-TV. 


Tuesday, Dec. 22, 9:30 p.m., NBC-TV. 





Bulletin Board 


BELL SCIENCE SERIES. “Gateway to the 
Minds.” Repeat of a program on the 
senses. 

GIVE MY REGARDS TO BROADWAY. Richard 
Rogers, Jimmy Durante, Ray Bolger, 
Jane Powell, Eddie Hodges. 

HALLMARK HALL OF FAME. A_ special 
Christmas program. 

U. S. STEEL HOUR. Helen Hayes repeats 
“One Red Rose for Christmas.” 

FORD STARTIME. Leonard Bernstein and 
others in Christmas concert. 








MAN IN THE GRUMBLESEAT: The TV Critic’s Eighty-Hour Week 


Network programmers should not try 
to get critics to hawk their unsold spe- 
cials. That’s the reaction of Harry Har- 
ris, six-times-a-week critic for the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer (600,000 daily; 1,000,- 
000—plus Sunday) to NBC’s sneak-pre- 
viewing the Laurence Olivier Moon and 
Sixpence for critic John Crosby. (Mary 
Mannes also praised the unsold and un- 
seen Robert Herridge CBS series, 
“Theater for a Story,” in a recent Re- 
porter piece.) Harris stated his opinion 
on this new trend in preview criticism 
in a recent lecture on television at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is one of 
ten speakers in a series on “The Mass 
Media in America” jointly sponsored by 
the Department of American Civiliza- 
tion and the new Annenberg School of 
Communications at Penn. The general 
theme of the talks is the impact of TV 
on the other mass media: books, news- 
papers, magazines, films, and radio. 

Harris felt it was a mistake for net- 
works to “leak” a tape of the Maugham 
show to Crosby on the chance of a good 
“preview,” for the critic’s function is 
neither to sell programs nor to build 


audience for good ones. The critic’s 
first responsibility is to the newspaper 
that pays him; to it he owes an amusing 
and sprightly column that will keep his 
feature as highly read as most TV 
columns are. Harris pointed out that 
TV material had replaced sports writing 
as the copy with highest readership. 
Just as those who go to the ball game 
are the most avid readers of the baseball 
roundup in the next morning’s paper, so 
TV viewers like to compare what the 
critic felt with their own reactions. 
When he began to write criticism for 
the Inquirer, the only injunction from 
the management was to write a column 
that husbands and wives would open 
the paper to read at the breakfast sly 
to see which one Harris agrees with. 
The TV critic’s responsibility to in- 
dustry is to provide it with qualitative 
responses to qualify the meaning of 
quantitative ratings and to act as a con- 
science for the industry. Harris also 
feels that talent abhors video’s vacuum 
of silence, and that the TV ccritic’s re- 
actions in part make up for the in- 
visible audience. The question of judging 
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local Philadelphia nroductions (of which 
he is at the same time a strong advo- 
cate and frequently vehement critic) is 
a tricky one: He finds himself in the 
acrobatic position of bending over front- 
wards to keep from bending over too 
far backwards in his judgments on people 
he knows and admires personally. There 
are other complications in the life of a 
TV critic, namely, that his wife has to 
clear their social life against the eve- 
ning’s viewing, that he often feels like 
he’s shouting down an empty barrel— 
except when he gets mad mail from 
tweaked partisans of Godfrey, Welk, or 
Liberace, not to mention the semiliterate 
frenzy of crossed Fabian or Presley fans. 
His mail runs from thirty to forty let- 
ters a week. 


Harris clocks from seventy to eighty 
hours a week in front of the boob tube 
to prepare and write his five daily 
columns and Sunday feature. He aver- 
ages about three hours a day viewing, 
seven days a week. Sunday is his “worst” 
day because of the preponderance of 
good shows; he logs six to seven hours on 
the Sabbath. One of the strongest fea- 
tures in Harris’ column is “Viewers’ 
Views,” a platform for taste other than 
his own to be heard from. It also gives 
him a welcome breather from the daily 
pressure of a column. 


Harris is an omnivorous reader, scan- 
ning ten daily papers and twenty weekly 
magazines for background and for in- 
serts into his “TV Digest.” He gave a 
lively picture of the pressure a TV 
critic for the morning paper can under- 
go by describing how he reviews a 
“Playhouse 90” show. He writes about 
two-thirds (on other subjects) of his 
700-800 word column ahead of time so 
that he can do a review between 11:00 
and 11:15 p.m. to make a 11:30 closing. 
(His home teletype is connected with 
the Inquirer plant in downtown Phil- 
adelphia.) In spite of this pressure, Har- 
ris hardly ever has morning-after re- 
grets on his late night judgments—al- 


though embarrassing phrasing, even bad 
grammar, does slip through to his dis- 
may. Harris is about as experienced a 
TV critic as it’s possible to be, having 
started TV reviewing in 1951 with the 
opposition Philadelphia Bulletin, then be- 
ing associate editor at TV Guide for 
two years, before taking over at the 
Inquirer in 1955. 

To Jackie Gleason’s jibe that the TV 
critic is in the position of reporting an 
accident to the victim, Harris points out 
that critics have been able to bring great 
shows back (e.g., “Playhouse 90’s” qual- 
ity summer repeats, Kraft’s “A Night 
to Remember” and the Fred Astaire 
special) and under certain circumstances 
to keep shows from being cancelled, 
e.g., “Father Knows Best” and “Mr. 
Peepers.” Harris counts as one of the 
high points in his career as a critic his 
share in keeping “Captain Kangaroo” on 
the air through a network mail cam- 
paign—a feeling that doesn’t jibe com- 
pletely with his idea that a critic 
shouldn’t build audiences for good 
shows. Harris is skeptical about the 
value of previewers like Steve Scheuer’s 
“TV Keys” and Dick Kleiner’s NEA 
pre-selections. These unsigned forecasts 
give the institutional authority of the 
local paper to private prognostications, 
and the previews also attempt to = 
empt the function of the critic. He feels 
that previews frequently keep viewers 
from seeing good shows, and that any- 
way he has as good a batting average 
with the “Highlights” it takes him five 
minutes a day to prepare as the preview- 
ers have from their laborious screening 
of films and scripts and attendance at 
dress rehearsals. Still in spite of discour- 
aging moments, like the letter from a 
viewer who wanted to know why the 
network replaced “M Squad” and “Thin 
Man” with the Fred Astaire special, 
Harris expects to go on encouraging ex- 
cellence on the medium in his own way 
—by aiming in his writing about TV at 
the “aristocracy of those who care.” 








Counciletter 


Dear FELLow Councit MEMBERS: 

Never before have we English teach- 
ers in the secondary schools occupied 
so favorable and strategic a position in 
education as we do today. A combina- 
tion of circumstances—the continuing 
shortage of qualified English teachers, 
the public concern with education gen- 
erally, the positive contributions of Dr. 
Conant and his committee, and many 
another factor—has suddenly brought 
home to most school administrators, 
public leaders, and laymen the essential 
importance of English study to all areas 
of national and human endeavor—a fact 
they had often previously voiced but 
never really believed. 

Never before in the secondary field 
have adequately trained English teach- 
ers been in such short supply. This is a 
dangerous and regrettable condition. We 
cannot afford to have untrained, un- 
informed (in English) teachers infiltrat- 
ing our field “on emergency basis”—a 
euphemism in too many cases for “per- 
manent appointment.” We must work 
unceasingly to win more excellent stu- 
dents over to the humanities, especially 
to the profession of English-teaching. 
Like attracts like: perhaps the most ef- 
fective method we can use is to be in- 
creasingly excellent teachers ourselves! 

The changed climate in which we 
work today encompasses the whole edu- 
cational program, of course. A few of 
the more timid among us credit the 
awakening public interest in education 
to fear of Communist gains. Most of us 
prefer to credit it to the sound, though 
sometimes tardily awakening, instincts 
of the American people. Though many 
architects had a hand in the planning, 
the actual building of both our political 
and our educational systems has been 
the work of the people. 

Across the country, school adminis- 
trators and boards of education are be- 
ginning finally to acknowledge the spe- 


cial nature and demands of composition 
teaching. English-class size and English- 
teacher loads are being reviewed and 
modified in the light of the many new 
studies now available on the subject. 
Improved and expanded facilities and 
increased book budgets for English 
studies are becoming more common. 
Realistic curricula and standards are be- 
ing introduced into schools in all parts 
of the nation. 

No small share of the credit for many 
of these favorable changes in our pro- 
fessional estate can be claimed by the 
National Council that for so many years 
has labored to make the public and the 
teaching profession alike aware of the 
inestimable importance of literature and 
language to our survival as civilized be- 
ings. If you have in the past been a part 
of this activity, you are to be con- 
gratulated. If you have not, the time to 
begin is now—with a membership in 
NCTE and an offer of your talent and 
services for NCTE committee work. 


Progress of Committees 


Committees under Secondary Section 
sponsorship report continued progress 
this year. In at least two cases, committee 
reports are nearing the publication stage. 
The Cominittee on High School Pro- 
grams for Pupils with Superior Ability 
has produced, under the leadership of 
Arno Jewett, the first-draft manuscript of 
a substantial monograph and are now la- 
boring on its revision. This publication, 
with its descriptions of outstanding prac- 
tices and programs used with excep- 
tionally competent pupils in all types of 
schools, should be of great help to those 
now grappling with this problem. Chair- 
man Myrtle Gustafson, in spite of 
shifting her allegiance rec.ntly from 
California to Hawaii, reports that the 
portfolio, “Helps for Beginning Teachers 
of English,” which she is editing for the 
Secondary Committee, should be ready 
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for publication in the coming year. 

The Committee on Recordings is con- 
sidering a program of recordings by 
native poets and perhaps by some of 
the outstanding leaders of NCTE, ac- 
cording to Chairman John Muri. The 
reconstituted Committee on the Read- 
ing and Study of Poetry in High School, 
now under the chairmanship of Roger 
Hyndman of Los Angeles, is consider- 
ing the form of either a monograph or 
a portfolio for its next report. 

Of considerable interest to many sec- 
ondary teachers is the release this year 
by the Council of a set of five vocabu- 
lary-study LP recordings. Each disc 

resents one hundred interesting and 
useful words and should be especially 
helpful in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. Complete information about 
these recordings will be found in the 
NCTE Catalog for 1959-60. 

Your Secondary Section Committee 
is your own direct channel to the Coun- 
cil if you are either a high school or 


junior high school teacher of English. 
The members are elected to office by 
the entire membership of the Section. 
The Committee meets once a year, at 
Convention time, conducting its business 
by mail the rest of the year. Its chairman 
sits on the Board of Directors to rep- 
resent you in all Council business. The 
Committee welcomes your suggestions 
and your criticisms pertaining to our 
part in the Council and in the profession 
at large. 

This year, three members retire: Mi- 
riam Booth of Erie, Pennsylvania; Myrtle 
Gustafson of Oakland, California; and 
William Herron of Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Elected to succeed them were Rob- 
ert Bennett, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Lorietta Scheerer, Redondo Union High 
School, Redondo Beach, California, and 
Avis Walsh, Newton, Massachusetts, 
Junior High Schools. 

—RicHArD CorsBIn 
Chairman, Secondary 
Section 





misinformation needs correcting. 


may have been caused. 





A Correction and an Explanation 


Though errors in print have a dreadful permanence, all editors are 
philosophical about minor oversights in proofreading. However, a typo- 
praphical blunder in the November Journal deserves explanation, and some 


No doubt readers were confused by the errors in page numbering in 
the Table of Contents and in several page references within the magazine. 
These occurred because an advertising supplement of four pages was in- 
serted at the printing plant after page proofs had been checked. For the 
first time the pages of the advertising supplement had to be numbered to 
conform to U.S. Post Office regulations, and necessary corrections in the 
total paging were not made. Our printers furnished “sticker” corrections 
for the Table of Contents. These are included with this issue. 

Correction: The November issue stated that new subscribers to the 
Journal would receive free the portfolio, Writing, and the forthcoming 
High School English for the Academically Talented. This is incorrect. New 
members will receive both the portfolio and the pamphlet on the aca- 
demically talented. Former members who are members of the Secondary 
Section will receive High School English for the Academically Talented. 

We apologize sincerely for the confusion or misunderstanding that 


—Dwight L. Burton 
Editor 
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Books 


STORIES FOR TEENAGERS, Book II. 
Edited by Ardis Edwards Burton and 
Joseph Mersand. Globe Book Company. 
1959. 373 pp. List price, $2.64; quantity 
price, $1.98. 

Like its predecessor reviewed in the Feb- 
ruary 1959 Journal, this book contains 
stories of adolescent triumph over dif- 
ficulties, and problems with dating and 
parents. The section-headings sufficiently 
indicate its contents: “Playing the Game,” 
“Finding Romance,” “Living with the 
Family,” “Gaining Self-Reliance,” ‘“Solv- 
ing Real Problems,” and “Seeking Adven- 
ture.” The best of the stories reveal con- 
vincingly the growing-pains of adoles- 
cence, and capture significant moments of 
self-discovery. Others—perhaps most—do 
not transcend the stereotypes of teen-age 
fiction, and their plots are plainly devised 
to underline a somewhat obtrusive moral. 
Younger adolescents may accept these 
stories more readily than will older stu- 
dents who are more sophisticated in their 
views of life and literature. Questions for 
discussion and review occupy the last 
eighteen pages of the book. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. By Jack 
London. Edited by Helen J. Hanlon. 


Globe Book Company. 1959. 152 pp. List 


price, $2.20; quantity price, $1.65. 

A classic adventure story is here re- 
printed in unabridged form, and illustrated 
with a few photographs from the motion- 
picture version. The editor has supplied 
a brief preface, a map of Alaska, a glos- 
sary, a list of “aids to understanding,” and 
a short list of other stories about dogs or 


Alaska. The volume is sturdily bound and 
printed in easy-to-read format. 


THE TRAGEDY OF JULIUS CAESAR. 
Rev. ed. Edited by Alvin Kernan. Yale Uni- 


versity Press. 1959. 125 pp. $1.50. 


This edition of the play attempts to 
eliminate alterations of the text made by 
eighteenth century editors, and to give the 
reader a version as close as possible to 
the original. Several of the acts contain 
fewer scenes than in other editions; the 
editor feels that too many short scenes 
impede the sweep of the action, which in 
Elizabethan times “was curiously like that 
of modern films.” He also cuts out all edi- 
torial indications of place and time, because 
these are not Shakespearean, and because 
the dialogue itself gives the reader all of 
the information he needs. Footnotes are 
supplied liberally, and a few more extended 
notes are furnished in the back of the 
book, where appendices on text and sources 
also appear. 

In spite of the interest which this ver- 
sion of the play will have for teachers, 
many will doubtless believe that students 
generally need more help than they will 
get here, particularly in keeping straight 
just when and where events are occurring. 
Footnotes are clear, but the more extended 
notes and appendices are a bit scholarly for 
most high school students. On the whole, 
this edition of the play is valuable to the 
teacher in its restoration of the text to 2 
form approximating that of the original. It 
will not be of equal value as a classroom 
text. 
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_ Film 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. Teaching 
Film Custodians. Color, 12 minutes. 

This film shows part of Act II of Shaw’s 
play as presented by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer in motion-picture form. Although 
the scene selected shows what the dilemma 
is, the situation is not easy to grasp 
without some knowledge of what has 
gone before. This information the teacher 
could supply. A more serious difficulty is 
that the dialogue is not always easy to 
understand; British speech, with its char- 
acteristic differences in pronunciation, in- 
tonation, and phrasing, is often rather hard 
for Americans to follow. In addition, some 
of the speakers change both volume and 
rate abruptly, so that the effect is that of 
a few lines coming out clearly and loudly, 
and others tumbling out in a kind of 
apologetic mumble. A re-run of the film 
in a different room, using a different pro- 
jector, showed that the acoustics cannot 
be blamed for this. The color photography 
is good, and the scene well-selected, but 


the usefulness of the film is limited by in- 
audibility. 


Received for Notice 


SIGNET CLASSICS. New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, 501 Madison 
Ane. N. ¥...22. 

Recent titles in this series useful as class- 
room texts or library copies include: 
Twain, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn; Stevenson, Kidnapped; Conrad, Heart 
of Darkness and The Secret Sharer (in one 
volume); Faulkner, The Unvanquished; Or- 
well, Animal Farm; Hawthorne, The Scar- 
let Letter; Bronte, Wuthering Heights; 
Hardy, The Return of the Native. Several 
useful Signet titles have also been reprinted: 
Handy College Dictionary; Roget’s Col- 
lege Thesaurus; Edith Hamilton’s very 
valuable Mythology. All books listed here 
are paperbacks selling for fifty cents each. 
The publishers will send a free list of cur- 
rent titles on request. 





The Theme’s The Thing — (Continued from page 523) 


Science and the Modern World— 

Alfred N. Whitehead 
Nature of the Physical World— 

Sir Arthur Eddington 
The Open Mind— 

Robert Oppenheimer 
Out of My Life—Albert Einstein 
The Mind in the Making— 

Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 
Brave New World—Aldous Huxley 
R. U. R.—Karel Capek 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 

(selected issues) 

A Treasury of Science—ed. by 

Harlowe Shapley 
The Affluent Society—John Galbraith 
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DARWIN AND THE DARWINIAN 
REVOLUTION. By Gertrude Himmel- 
farb. Doubleday and Company. pp. 480. 
$5.95. 

Amid the outpouring of books oc- 
casioned by the centennial of The Origin 
of Species, Gertrude Himmelfarb’s Dar- 
win and the Darwinian Revolution de- 
serves special mention. It is a scholarly 
book, well organized and well written, in- 
teresting to the intelligent reader what- 
ever his special field. 

Himmelfarb’s aim is threefold: first, to 
sketch briefly the life and character of 
Charles Darwin; second, to probe the 
strength and weakness of his work; third, 
to set that work in its cultural environ- 
ment. These three aims she achieves, but she 
is most successful in the third. Although 
this book will serve as an adequate intro- 
duction to Darwin biography, it is no sub- 
stitute for a full length portrait, nor is it 
sufficient as a guide to current views on 
Darwin’s theory and his methods of in- 
vestigation. 

The chief value of the book lies in its 
exposition of pre-Darwinian theories of 
evolution and in its account of the re- 
ception of The Origin of Species by the 
educated portion of the Victorian public. 
Most illuminating is Himmelfarb’s well 
documented judgment that the theory of 
natural selection was received favorably 
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by the religious reviewers, unfavorably by 
the scientific. The popular version has it 
the other way round, because the clamor 
came from the ignorant on either side. The 
fanatical Christians saw in Darwin’s work 
little but an attack on Genesis: hence they 
opposed him. Run-of-the-mill atheists ap- 
plauded him for the same reason. 

Informed churchmen had been prepared 
for Darwin by a half century in which 
the idea of development had been applied 
to nearly every area of study, including 
biology. Lamarck and Cuvier had debated 
the matter earlier in the century to La- 
marck’s discomfiture, but by 1859 evolu- 
tion was a commonplace, as witness the 
evolutionary stanzas of Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam. Darwin claimed originality 
only for his hypothesis that natural selec- 
tion is the general law which governs the 
process. 

What, then, of the scientists who op- 
posed Darwin? Himmelfarb concludes, on 
strong evidence, that jealousy motivated 
some of his colleagues, notably Lyell and 
England’s foremost anatomist, Richard 
Owen. Another motive for opposition was 
genuine distress that Darwin, whatever his 
intentions, had broken the uneasy peace be- 
tween science and religion. Last, both the 
evidence and the logic of The Origin of 
Species were open to question. Blinded by 
Darwin’s success, we are inclined to forget 
that, since he worked before Mendel and 
De Vries, he entertained curious notions 
about heredity and mutation. Given the 
shaky foundations on which he built, his 
success was a triumph of industry and in- 
tuition over inevitable error. 


— Francis G. Townsend 


COMEDY AND SOCIETY FROM CON- 
GREVE TO FIELDING. By John Loftis. 
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Stanford University Press. 1959. 154 pp. 
$4.00. 

Professor Loftis has made a detailed and 
serviceable analysis of the interaction of 
comedy and society in England from 1693 
until 1737 and presents the results of his 
study with commendable clarity and brev- 
ity. He has examined virtually all of the 
comedies first produced during this period, 
and so is able to base conclusions upon an 
exhaustive study. The notes for each chap- 
ter supply valuable bibliographical infor- 
mation, and an index of names and terms 
is an aid to reference. 

The organization is simple. An introduc- 
tory chapter outlines some o. the social 
relationships which condition the drama of 
the period: the modification of the struc- 
ture of society with its consequent shift in 
the status of the merchant; the economic 
changes resulting from the foreign war and 
Walpole’s policies; the growth of London 
in recognizable social patterns, especially 
the building boom in the northwest. All 
of these affect the changing location of the 
theaters and the changing composition of 
the audiences. The extended critical re- 
view of the theater carried on from about 
1695 to about 1745 is the subject of the 
second chapter. This criticism assumed two 
main patterns, one moralistic, stemming 
from Collier’s attack, and the other aes- 
thetic, most clearly expressed in Pope’s 
Dunciad. Collier and his allies as a group 
were sympathetic with the business com- 
munity, and those writers in agreement 
with Pope on artistic principles were hos- 
tile to the merchants. Both critical attitudes 
had social correlatives which influenced 
the drama. 

In the next three chapters Professor 
Loftis surveys the drama itself chrono- 
logically in three periods. From 1693 to 
1710 the Restoration stereotypes survived 
in plays which treat merchants harshly 
or satirically. From 1710 to 1728 partisan 
politics contributed to a change in the 
treatment of the business community, and 
the old stereotypes became more and more 
the province of second-rate dramatists. 
From 1728 to 1737 the merchant was treated 
with great respect, and comedy took up 
the burden of complaint about the alleged 
political, social, and intellectual degenera- 
tion of England, symbolized by the con- 
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trast between rural and urban life. The final 
brief chapter points out social reasons 
why, as drama gained in the accuracy of 
its portrayal of society, it deteriorated in 
quality. 

Professor Loftis is able to correct with 
a study of this kind certain misconceptions 
about the period. To gather large ele- 
ments of society under the all-embracing 
term “middle class” is an oversimplifica- 
tion. In the drama merchants and traders 
were as sharply differentiated as members 
of the gentry and the nobility. Professor 
Loftis also concludes that sentimentalism 
is not primarily the result of the new 
middle-class taste and cannot be equated 
with membership in any social class. More- 
over, politics and the development of the 
novel seem to have had more to do with 
the decline of drama than mere social 
change and sentimentalism. 

Such a study as this serves to clarify 
ideas operating at the popular level and 
thereby focuses upon the literary audience, 
an important element in an age as social as 
the eighteenth century. 

— Sarah Herndon 


MAN OF REASON: The Life of Thomas 
Paine. By Alfred Owen Aldridge. Lippin- 
cott. 1959. 348 pp. $6.00. 

No earlier biographer of Paine has had 
access to as many letters and other pri- 
mary sources as has Mr. Aldridge, profes- 
sor of English at the University of Mary- 
land; and it is hard to imagine better use 
of the materials, which he examined in 
France and England while on a Fulbright 
grant and again while on a sabbatical leave. 

Most biographies of Paine have been par- 
tisan—either hostile or too favorable, while 
Howard Fast’s popular novel. Citizen Tom 
Paine, is often purest fiction. Paine had his 
flaws in character; all his life he was vain 
and too sensitive to have close friends. He 
was, as Mr. Aldridge ably demonstrates, at 
the same time an idealist and an agitator— 
the two varieties of revolutionary reformer 
—but he lacked the cushion of internal 
evnicism that sustained Swift and Voltaire. 
He sensed the indifference of the masses 
he tried to help; as for important men of 
his time, he won either their admiration or 
their hostilitv—never their indifference. But 
although he was a revolutionary in politics 
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and religion, he was neither a communist 
nor an atheist; he was a liberal, earning 
what liberals often earn, the animosity of 
radicals. 

This is an admirable factual biography 
of a great failure—a man who could suc- 
ceed brilliantly, as in Common Sense, but 
‘ could not sustain his success. One striking 
part of his failure has been in his posthu- 
mous reputation: virulent hostility in some 
quarters, but, even worse, a general in- 
difference that Aldridge shows he does not 


ll d . 
at all deserve — William Randel 


DICKENS ON EDUCATION. By John 
Manning. University of Toronto Press. 
1959. 251 pp. $5.50. 

Casual readers of Charles Dickens could 
scarcely escape the impression that he fre- 
quently wrote about grubby schools, and 
odious teachers and the unfortunate chil- 
dren exposed to both. Dotheboys Hall, Mr. 
Gradgrind’s school, Mrs. Pipchin’s school, 
Pecksniff’s school for architects, Miss Mon- 
flather’s Boarding and Day Establishment 
are merely some of the better known. All 
of them operated more or less on the prin- 
ciple of giving the children everything 
they didn’t like and nothing they did. The 
teachers were people like Mr. Creakle and 
Miss Creeble, Mrs. General and Miss 
Wopsle, and of course those educational 
monoliths, Mr. Squeers and Mr. M’Choak- 
umchild. A less genial crew could scarcely 
be imagined—except by Dickens. 

These same casual readers might guess 
that Dickens was neither a pioneer nor a 
revolutionary in the serious, practical 
movement toward getting better schools 
for everyone, but that his uncomplimentary 
portraits helped give the movement a 
momentum it might not otherwise have 
had. 

This, in almost these words, is the con- 
clusion reached in Dr. Mannin’s laborious, 
detailed, relentlessly documented survey of 
everything Dickens wrote about education 
in his novels, stories, speeches, articles, and 
letters. The casual reader’s casual guess has 
now been impressively substantiated. 

If anybody wants to know what Dickens 
said about education anywhere, any time, 
in any form, this book should provide the 
answer. But he won’t really learn much 
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about education. Dickens, says Dr. Man- 
ning, “Often appeared to lack historical 
perspective, wide administrative sagacity, 
and the political acumen necessary to weigh 
all the ostans involved. Often he seemed 
more of a Santa Claus than a John Dewey 
or a Kay-Shuttleworth.” 

That just about takes care of Dickens on 
education. Fortunately he wrote a lot of 
books that a lot of people still like to 


read. — Paul Stoakes 


JOSEPH CONRAD: A Study in Non- 
conformity. By Osborn Andreas. Philo- 
sophical Library. 1959. 212 pp. $3.75. 

Joseph Conrad’s father was a Polish 
patriot whose participation in a rebellion 
against Russian rule led to his arrest. Trans- 
ported to Russia, he was imprisoned with 
his wife and five-year-old son in what 
would now be called a concentration camp. 
There the living conditions were so severe 
that the wife died after three years. The 
boy, now eight, was taken from his re- 
maining parent and sent back to Poland, 
where he lived with an uncle while his 
father still lived on in Russia as a prisoner. 
When the father’s health was in tum 
broken he too was allowed to return to 
Poland, where his son, now thirteen, lived 
with him, watching him die within a year. 

When Joseph Conrad became seventeen 
he left Poland, the scene of this suffering. 
He soon went to sea and eventually be- 
came a British subject. 

Following his emigration, while he was 
still a youth, he was accused of deserting 
the cause of his fatherland, and the ac- 
cusation was repeated publicly later when 
he became a famous writer. There seems 
no doubt that he felt somewhat guilty, but 
certainly he felt defensible. During the 
years at sea while he sought to establish 
himself in a profession strange to the fam- 
ily tradition and among men who were 
strangers to his nation and language, he 
was keenly aware of his position as out- 
sider. These acute experiences gave Conrad 
the insight and the pattern for his stories. 

What Osborn Andreas has done in this 
illuminating study is to note the variations 
on the theme of the outsider as that theme 
appears successively in each piece of fiction. 

Conrad is especially interested in several 
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nodal points in the history of his outsider, 
his nonconformist. What action separates 
a man from his group? It may be some- 
thing as innocuous as possession of pre- 
maturely white hair as in The Black Mate, 
or something as grave as murder, or an of- 
ficer’s deserting a ship. But what sets the 
character apart is not the action itself, 
rather it is the individual’s interpretation 
of this action. Thus, miscegenation causes 
Almayer to feel guilty, but no one sug- 
gests that Jim feel guilty about Jewel. The 
character’s trial may occur in the courts, 
or it may occur only in his mind. Though 
the outsider may reiterate his innocence he 
usually in his heart feels guilty. How shall 
he conduct himself with respect to the re- 
jecting society in the future? Shall he over- 
conform like a chastened child? Shall he 
disappear into hiding in some barbaric land 
as in The Outcast of the Islands? Shall he 
annihilate himself by rushing upon the 
bayonets of entrenched value as in The 
Nigger of the Narcissus? Shall he seek 
again to win the group’s absolution as 
Falk does? 

The existence of the outsider presents a 
problem for his associates as well. In The 
Secret Sharer, identification with the 
guilty one helps the new captain gain as- 
surance. But to be gullible toward the 
guilty one is the tragic mistake of Lord 
Jim, and again of Captain Davidson in A 
Smile of Fortune. It is by studying these 
various facets of ostracism that Conrad 
provides insights into the relation of the 
individual and the group, the matters of 
sin, guilt, and salvation. 

Mr. Osborn is remarkably successful in 
pointing out this central pattern where it 
exists, but he does not ride the hobby too 


hard. 
r — Kellogg W. Hunt 


THE CURSE OF THE MISBEGOT- 
TEN: A Tale of the House of O'Neill. 
By Croswell Bowen, with the assistance 
of Shane O’Neill. McGraw-Hill. 1959. 384 
pp. $5.00. 

This competent biography of the only 
American playwright to win the Nobel 
Prize for literature is likely to add to one’s 
understanding of the man O’Neill without 
increasing one’s admiration for him. The 
details of the dramatist’s life—his father’s 
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art blighted by the repetitious playing of 
Monte Cristo, his mother a sometime drug 
addict, his brother an alcoholic, his own 
marriages broken, his sons ill-fated—are 
recited with a candidness the reader will 
not readily forget. Mr. Bowen’s title, 
adapted from O’Neill’s own “A Moon for 
the Misbegotten,” is poetically expressive 
of the emotional atmosphere that _per- 
meates the book. 

Many of O’Neill’s semi-autobiographical 

plays justify Mr. Bowen’s assertion that the 
playwright spent his life “desperately 
searching the world for a place where he 
could feel he belonged.” ‘This aspect of 
the O’Neill personality remains an un- 
explained paradox. Can a man expect to 
eat his cake and have it? Can he reject 
the essence of belonging conformity to pat- 
terns, and still have a feeling of identifica- 
tion with his fellowmen? A social and 
artistic rebel should expect to be a hermit, 
but apparently O’Neill could neither be- 
long nor be comfortable in his unbelong- 
ing. 
Students of American theatre history 
will find this a valuable addition to their 
libraries. The bibliography page and ac- 
knowledgments essay refer the reader to 
many sources of O’Neill information that 
even professors of drama have not hitherto 
known. There is a list of the premiers of 
all of Eugene O’Neill’s plays in America, 
with producers and leading players. The 
volume has a helpfully detailed index. 

Mr. Bowen has made no attempt to give 
his biography obvious literary stature. He 
is factual rather than philosophical. His 
appraisals of the O’Neill plays as art are 
brief: partly quoted from practicing 
drama critics, occasionally his own per- 
sonal judgments. It is in the descripticn of 
a seeable, believable man that the biog- 
rapher has excelled; it is almost incidental 
that his subject happened to be a great— 
well, at least a famous—playwright. 

Incidentally, one seldom encounters a 
book from a major publisher with so many 
evidences of the proofreader’s lapses. 


— Claude R. Flory 


THE YEARS WITH ROSS. By James 
Thurber. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1959. 310 
pp. $5.00. 

This volume should definitively end the 
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“life-and-times” kind of biography, 
kind that begins, “There was joy in the 
home of George and Ida Ross that Novem- 
ber day in 1892 when their son Harold was 
born and emitted his first cries of discon- 
tent and helplessness,” and then proceeds 
step by step to chronicle the subject’s ex- 
periences to the year of his death. This book 
begins, perversely, with Ross’s death, but at 
once moves on to explore the multitudinous 
facets of the man’s extraordinary person- 
ality and his extraordinary achievement in 
creating the unique and inimitable New 
Yorker. Mere events— the kind demanded 
by issuers of passports and treasured by 
registrars and personnel managers—find 
little space in this biography. 

Ross broke all the rules. He hired Ralph 
Ingersoll because, during the interview, he 
got his finger stuck in an inkpot and spat- 
tered Ingersoll’s new suit. When he hired 
Thurber he offered him one salary, called 
up a few hours later and raised it, raised 
it again when the first check went out. He 
could precipitate an editorial crisis over 
the absence of a comma, but so casually re- 
gard his personal bank balance that his 
private secretary forged 160 checks for a 
total of $62,000 between 1935 and 1941. 
No editorial slip was too small for his 
irate attention, but he had never heard of 
William Blake and he thought “the woman 
taken in adultery” was someone Perelman 
should have identified earlier in the story 
in which he quoted the phrase. With no 
conventionalized featuring of contributors 
—New Yorker stories are signed at the end 
and there’s no table of contents—Ross 
attracted to his pages some of the most 
talented writers and artists of his genera- 
tion: Robert Benchley, Alexander Wooll- 
cott, Ogden Nash, Peter Arno. Helen 
Hokinson, Charles Addams, John McNulty. 
Dorothy Parker. Wolcott Gibbs, and, of 
course, James Thurber. The New Yorker, 
like any magazine, must make money to 
survive, but it annually rejects a quarter of 
a million dollars’ worth of ads that it re- 
gards as distasteful or not up to its edi- 
torial standards. 

This is probably just the right kind of 
book about Ross and his magazine, and it’s 
written by just the right person. Thurber 
has been associated with the New Yorker 
almost since its beginning in 1926, and, 


the 
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until the death of Ross in 1951, had favored 
Opportunities to observe intimately and 
candidly one of the most improbable edi- 
tors ever to leave his mark on a genera- 
tion. It’s all set down in Thurber’s fluidly 
muscular prose. A crisp and satisfying 


book. — Paul Stoakes 


POINTS OF VIEW. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. Doubleday. 1959. 284 pp. $4.50. 

The amazing literary contribution of 
Somerset Maugham consists of fifteen 
novels, several volumes of short stories be- 
sides those individually published and never 
collected, nine books of essays, four travel 
books, and twenty-four plays. He now an- 
nounces that he is closing out his writing 
career with the publication of this latest 
book of essays, Points of View. From now 
on he will sit back and observe the pass- 
ing scene without attempting to recreate 
it into stories and plays and without com- 
menting on it in his essays. The world will 
be the loser for want of his trenchant rev- 
elations of life, his keen wit, and his sage 
observations. 

There are five essays in this book. The 
first of these is entitled “Three Novels of 
a Poet.” This is a discussion of The Sor- 
rows of. Werther, Wilhelm Meister’s Ab- 
prenticeship, and The Elective Affinities 
by Goethe. After a brief but complete 
biography of Goethe the author tells the 
story of each of these novels and shows 
how they relate to events in Goethe’s own 
life and experience. The love story in 
Werther is Goethe’s own, and the book 
made Goethe famous; Goethe ascribed 
to Wilhelm Meister his own motives, 
thoughts, feelings, and idiosyncrasies; he 
stated that there was not a line in Elective 
Affinities that he had not himself felt, and 
there was no other work of his life in 
which he had put so much of himself. 
With unusual sympathy Maugham tells us 
of the genius, the art, the greatness, the 
humanity of this greatest of German poets. 

In his second essay, “The Saint,” Somer- 
set Maugham relates the story of his visit 
with The Maharshi, a Swami of India, who 
lived at Tiruvannamalai, at the foot of the 
holy mountain Arunachala, sacred to the 
god Siva. The forty-three pages of the 
essay furnish a very interesting discussion 
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of the life of this man who came to be re- 
garded by everyone who knew him as a 
saint, with a dissertation upon the beliefs 
of the Hindus, especially the philosophy of 
metempsychosis. 

One of the most interesting of these es- 
says concerns John Tillotson, who became 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the time of 
William and Mary. The prose of this re- 
markable man was described by Macavlay 
as correct, lucid, and workmanlike, but 
without brilliance. Maugham devotes many 
pages to the life of the archbishop, who 
was born in 1630 and lived through the be- 
heading of Charles I in 1649, through the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, through 
the Restoration, and on into the reigns of 
James Il and William and Mary. It was 
necessary that he be quite a politician to 
survive the changes that occurred in these 
times. The author comments on the ex- 
cellent but simple style of the archbishop 
in his published sermons and in his other 
writings, a workaday style good for daily 
use. He closes his essay with three pages 
of quotation from one of Dr. Tillotson’s 
sermons on Nehemiah. 

The fourth essay in this book is en- 
titled “The Short Story.” Here Maugham 
gives his opinions concerning the short 
story as a gemre, and concerning the 
stories of Henry James, de Maupassant, 
Poe, Trollope, Kipling, Chekhov, and 
Katherine Mansfield. 

The fifth essay bears the title “Three 
Journalists.” Maugham defines journalist 
as he uses it here to mean one who keeps 
a journal or diary. The three mentioned 
are the Goncourt Brothers (ccasidered as 
one), Jules Renard, and Paul Léautaud. 
According to the author’s descriptions these 
journals must have been racy, alive, and 
possessed of a high degree of readability. 
Above all, they are revealing of the life 
and times in which they were written, of 
the great and near-great with whom the 
journalists associated, and of the writers’ 
joys and sorrows and agonies. 

The essays contained in this volume are 
simply one more example of the vigor of 
mind, the alertness of comprehension, the 
wide knowledge and scholarship, and the 
varied interests of one of the major figures 
of modern letters. Somerset Maugham bids 
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farewell to his art with a volume that 
makes excellent reading. 
— Huds¢ ii Rogers 


THE SUBTLER LANGUAGE: Critical 
Readings of Neo-Classic and Romantic 
Poems. By Earl R. Wasserman. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1959. 361 pp. 
$6.00. 


Professor Wasserman of Johns Hopkins 
University here presents detailed critical 
readings of six English poems extending 
from 1642 to 1821, each analysis preceded 
by the poem which it interprets. The en- 
tire collection is intended to demonstrate 
the change in basic poetic mode between 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Before the nineteenth centry, men in the 
European tradition shared certain universal 
principles, “cosmic syntaxes in the public 
domain,” which the poet could employ and 
expect his audience to recognize and ac- 
cept. A set of myths and symbols readily 
understood formed the texture of poetry. 
These widely accepted world-views in- 
cluded the doctrine of analogous planes, 
the Great Chain of Being, the concept of 
man as a microcosm, the dialectic of con- 
cordia discors, the literary genres, and the 
systems of myth, pagan and Christian. 

The doctrine of analogous planes fur- 
nishes the basic structure of Dryden’s 
“Epistle to Charleton.” By using political 
metaphors the poet applies to his scientific 
theme the relationships that belong to mat- 
ters of state and by demonstrating the 
analogy of the two realms sets forth his 
real theme, the restoration of the Stuart 
monarchy. In Denham’s “Cooper’s Hill,” 
usually interpreted as a descriptive land- 
scape poem with moral commentary, Pro- 
fessor Wasserman sees “an intricate dialec- 
tic of concordia discors that at the same 
time is a complete commentary on govern- 
ment” and that glorifies England’s par- 
liamentary monarchy. Pope’s Windsor For- 
est rests upon the “grand cosmic pattern 
of harmonious confusion and agreement 
through differences,” Nature’s great law 
and therefore fundamental even to the po- 
litical state. Thus the poem should be read 
as an artistic unity, not two unintegrated 
parts, as it is usually thought to be. 

In turning from seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century poems to three of Shelley’s, 
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the reader must understand that the poet 
no longer lives in a world of cosmic order. 
Utilizing language with its metaphoric and 
symbolic features, the modern poet must 
shape an order which does not exist out- 
side his own creative act. In “Mont Blanc” 
Shelley uses dramatically a series of sup- 
positions to reveal a mind-thought paradox 
which leads to his main theme of Power, 
amoral, transcendent, wholly different from 
the universe of experience. Through the 
fable of “The Sensitive Plant” Shelley finds 
a plane of existence beyond the world of 
the senses, an ideal reality coming from 
the uncertain intuitions of the imagination, 
yet in some mysterious way identified with 
the external world. The analysis of 
“Adonais” shows the way that the complex 
materials of the Adonis myth, Keats’s bi- 
ography and the philosophic commentary 
have become integrated through a series of 
ironies which compel the final revelation 
“Our love, our hope, our sorrow is not 
dead.” 

Professor Wasserman’s interpretations 
have the merit of growing out of the 
poetry itself. He succeeds in “identifying” 
the poems instead of merely describing 
them in relative terms. Because of the 
complexity and subtlety of his analysis a 
book such as this is not for the beginner. 
Even an advanced student of literature 
may perhaps find the interpretations too 
precious for his taste. 


— Sarah Herndon 


JEAN SIBELIUS. By Harold E. Johnson. 
Knopf. 1959. 287 pp. $5.00. 


There can be no doubt that Sibelius be- 
came a legend before he died, that he did 
much to bolster the legend, and that such 
a biography as Johnson’s, the factual prod- 
uct of careful research, will tend to punc- 
ture the legend and distress its adherents, 
especially in Finland. Johnson has ap- 
parently tracked down all the available 
opinions about Sibelius, musical or other- 
wise, and in his book holds them up to the 
cold light. Some cancel each other out, 
since critics often have opposite views. 
Others show deliberate group hostility— 
e.g., Aaron Copland, Vergil Thomson, and 
other products of the boulangerie (the stu- 
dents of Nadia Boulanger in France). Quo- 
tations from the uncritical admirers of 
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Sibelius are perhaps the most ridiculous of 
all, although certain published statements 
by Sibelius himself approach the nadir of 
absurdity. 

The result of all this massing of opinions, 
claims, and counter claims may strike some 
readers as a kind of smoke screen ob- 
scuring the basic quality of Sibelius as a 
composer. We may accept the statement 
that his greatest following has been in 
Great Britain and the United States, but 
the reason must be deeper than the avail- 
ability of phonograph recordings, which 
were nonexistent at the time Beethoven 
and Brahms were challenging Parnassus. 
Sibelius does evoke a genuine aesthetic re- 
sponse in Anglo-Saxons, and in Finns; his 
reputation cannot altogether be ascribed 
to astute advertising or technological aids. 


It is Mr. Johnson’s general opinion that 
little of Sivelius’ music (which is listed in 
an appendix of 33 pages—probably the most 
complete listing ever made) is really top- 
notch. Has there ever been an artist always 
at his best? A specific opinion is more dis- 
tressing: Finlandia is described as a “first- 
rate example of hack writing” (p. 94) that 
is “wisely reserved for special occasions 
as an exaltation of Finnish nationalism” 
(p. 227). Does this mean it is incapable of 
standing up under frequent playing? And 
by this reasoning should we adjudge The 
Star-Spangled Banner, played so often, a 
superior work? Johnson spent two years in 
Finland, on a Fulbright research grant, 
and should know the Finns better than he 
seems to; their intensely emotional na- 
tionalism, held carefully in check, could 
not endure hearing Finlandia often. Their 
reserve cracked, after a week of mourning 
for Marshall Mannerheim, when, on the 
first Sunday in March, 1951, at the hour of 
his burial Finlandia was played on the 
government radio. The reserve cracked 
again (this reviewer was there) when, later 
that year, Finlandia was played in the Uni- 
versity Great Hall under Ormandy’s con- 
ducting; the ovation was genuine and Jong, 
and the piece had to be played a second 
time. 

There is no doubt the most reliable bi- 
ography of Sibelius ever written; it is 
therefore somewhat unfortunate that Mr. 
Johnson has earned a reproach well put by 
Sidney Lanier: 
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is thy heart all dead, all dead? 
And hast thou nothing but a head? 


— William Randel 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
OF CRITICISM: Othello, The Merry 
Wives, Hamlet. By Allan Gilbert. Wayne 
State University Press. 1959. 152 pp. $4.50. 

Although it is not apparent that Profes- 
sor Gilbert smokes a particular brand of 
cigarettes, or even that he smokes at all, it 
is apparent in the present volume that he is 
a man who thinks for himself. His voice 
comes as a strong, fresh breeze to topple 
many a Cliché of criticism. The title, The 
Principles and Practices of Criticism, is 
perhaps large for the work and may sug- 
gest a scope broader than that undertaken. 
Of course, the titles of the three plays, 
Othello, The Merry Wives, Hamlet, that 
serve as sub-title are restricting. 

The so-called introduction is hardly 
more than an explanatory statement in 
which Professor Gilbert s.ys he is striving 
for what he calls a minimum interpreta- 
tion of the three plays. The first part of 
the text proper, “Literary Criticism and 
Interpretation,” a stimulating and wise es- 
say that actually does many things, serves 
to introduce (or to make the reader ready 
for) the discussion of the three plays that 
follow. The erudition of the author is ap- 
parent on every page; but the writing is 
not addressed to the professional student 
of letters, rather to the intelligent lay 
reader. Professor Gilbert supposes that he 
can free himself from the weight of ac- 
cumulated scholarship and view the plays 
imaginatively as they must have appeared 
to playgoers at the original openings. By 
“minimum interpretation” he means “find- 
ings agreed on as a minimum by a majority 
of readers.” By viewing each of the plays 
as a new play, he hopes to see it without 
having his vision obscured by the haze of 
accumulated interpretations. 

The book has value for mature critics 
and young students alike. The clear way in 
which Greek criticism is shown to have in- 
fluenced subsequent critical thought should 
orient or re-orient (if there is need) many 
who are interested in the development of 
critical thought in Western culture. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert’s examination of Plato's at- 
titude toward poetry, his own treatment 


of “comic relief,” his answer to the basic 
question, “Why criticism?”—all illustrate 
the clarity, vigor, and originality of a truly 
distinguished professor of literature. The 
irony of his inability to hide his light as 
he goes about his new venture will, it 
seems almost certain, be apparent to every 
reader. 


oD 


THINGS THAT GO BUMP IN THE 
NIGHT. By Louis C. Jones. Hill and 
Wang. 1959. 208 pp. $3.75. 


A fascinating collection of some two 
hundred ghost stories that form a part of 
the legendry of New York State. The au- 
thor once taught a course in American 
folklore and has selected these tales from 
the hundreds gathered by his students. The 
stories are grouped into chapters accord- 
ing to their theme, “Haunted Houses,” 
“Violence and Sudden Death,” and so on. 
The author introduces his stories and com- 
ments on them, so that each chapter, in- 
stead of being a series of unrelated tales, 
presents a continuous flow of narrative. 
For example, the chapter on “The Ghostly 
Hitchhiker” concerns the tale of the young 
man who, driving past the cemetery on a 
rainy night, sees a young girl in a white 
evening dress standing by the road. He of- 
fers her a lift but has to get out of his 
coupe to let her in, because the right door 
is jammed shut. The girl asks to be taken 
to an address near his own home. When 
they reach her house, he turns to speak 
to her, but she has vanished. Deeply 
troubled, he rings the doorbell and starts 
to blurt out his story to the woman who 
opens the door. The woman interrupts 
him: “I know what happened. It’s my 
daughter again. It often happens on rainy 
nights; that’s when she seems to want to 
get home. You understand, of course, that 
she has been buried up there for nearly 
four years now.” The author then discusses 
the antecedents and variants of the story— 
one of the most interesting of which is 
the tale of “The Brooklyn Sweater Girl.” 


Despite the author’s statement that he 
intends to treat his material seriously, he 
sometimes lapses into a facetious attitude, 
which is usually entertaining but oc- 
casionally merely unfortunate, as it is in 
the tale of the Italian girl who is cooking 
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calf’s liver for her tyrannical husband. She 
samples it and, scarcely realizing what she 
is doing, eats it all. Terrified of her hus- 
band, she goes to the church next door, 
where the body of an elderly woman is 
awaiting burial. She cuts out the corpse’s 
liver, cooks it, and serves it to her hus- 
band. That night they are awakened by 
the voice of the dead woman crying, “My 
liver! Give me my liver!” The wife, com- 
pletely unnerved, confesses. The husband, 
fearing that the old woman’s vengeance 
will fall on him, slits his wife open with 
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a carving knife. “A few minutes later he 
stole into the church to give the old 
woman a new liver to replace the one he 
had eaten. One wonders whether he did 
not look upon the meat just a bit long- 
ingly, for the corpse was gecting a much 
better organ than she had lost. At any 
rate, the old girl was satisfied and never 
disturbed his sleep in the nights that fol- 
lowed.” But this sort of thing, although re- 
grettable, is a minor flaw in an otherwise 
delightful collection. 

— James Preu 


IProfessional IBooks and JPamphlets 


— From the Review Shelf — 


Two unusual curriculum guides in Eng- 
lish have appeared recently. The 284-page 
(mimeographed) Language Arts for Su- 
perior and Gifted Students, Grades 1-12, 
Baltimore County Schools, is impressive. 
(Available from Mr. G. Alfred Helwig, 
Baltimore County Public Schools, Aig- 
burth Manor, Towson 4, Maryland.) It 
took this reviewer almost a whole day 
to go through it, but the time was well 
spent. Of course, everyone is trying to 
decide on the difference between English 
for the academically talented and English 
for the average and untalented. (The 
NCTE will publish a monograph on the 
subject later this year.) The Baltimore 
County group begins by underscoring one 
difference: English for the talented should 
be qualitatively rather than quantitatively 
different. The distinction remains ambig- 
uous, though, and one reads the guide won- 
dering: If this is English for the academical- 
ly able, what do we teach the others? But 
the committee identifies, as well as anyone 
has in print, the characteristics of talented 
students and the goals of an English pro- 
gram for them. 

A major section of the guide outlines 
sequences in speaking and listening, writ- 
ing, grammar, and reading. These outlines 
are extremely detailed; no one will agree 
with everything in them, but everyone 
could profit by working through them. 


The bulk here might be bewildering, es- 
pecially to the novice teacher. The se- 
quences, though thoughtful, are familiar; 
the one on grammar is in line with that 
proposed by Robert Pooley in his Teach- 
ing English Grammar. Very likely teachers 
will be most interested in the sections that 
present units for the junior and senior 
high school. The junior high units are 
described very briefly, but many are in- 
triguing. Actual courses of study are out- 
lined for the senior high grades. The tenth 
grade program is highly conventional with 
the usual writing-speaking units, types units 
in literature, and standard selections—Jul- 
ius Caesar, Silas Marner. There is an in- 
teresting tacit admission here that the 
traditional tenth grade program is suitable 
only for able students. 

The eleventh and twelfth grade outlines 
are more exciting. A regional approach to 
American literature is featured in the 
eleventh grade. The twelfth grade course, 
which is to be taken by able students in 
lieu of “regular” English, is the most 
original contribution in the guide. It com- 
bines units on world literature and British 
poetry with several thematic units—in- 
cluding “The Problem of Good and Evil,” 
“The Search for the Self”’—and stresses 
“college-level” language activities. This 
course represents thoughtful curriculum 
building. 
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he The second new guide, Reading, Listen- AP. Journalism teachers will want this, and 
old ing, and Viewing, Grades 7-12 (Minneapo- it may have some use in English classes. 
he lis Public Schools, 807 NE Broadway, Min- (Available from the Traffic Department, 
did neapolis 13, Minnesota), is notable in three AP, New York City, 25¢.) Writing teach- 
ig- ways: (1) it gives more specific sugges- ers may be interested, too, in the third 
ich tions for teaching listening and viewing edition of Elizabeth Payne’s Directions for 
ny than any other guide this reviewer has Writing a Long Paper Based on Book Ma- 
ver seen; (2) it is directed to teachers of all terial, first published in 1936. This read- 
ol- high school subjects; (3) it is very read- able manual has the usual sections: Making 
re- able. Everyone has grown accustomed to a Bibliography, Taking Notes, Organizing 
‘ise eloquence on the need for teaching listen- Your Material, Using Footnotes. (Avail- 

ing and viewing, but practical suggestions able from Dr. Payne, P. O. Box 44, Wel- 
“eu have been scarce. This guide gets down to lesley, Massachusetts, 50¢.) 
brass tacks. The publication is a real pio- The trend toward using paperback books 
neer, too, in suggesting to teachers of sub- continues. A new pamphlet trom Scholas- 
jects other than English some concrete tic Publications, A Paperback Program of 
ways in which teaching of communication Wide Reading by Brother Sulpicius, ex- 
skills and the other subjects go hand in plains details of a system worked out in 
hand. Flaget High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Hubbard Kezvy’s article in the Novem- (Available from Scholastic Book Services, 
ber Journal (“The Simpler Sentence: Key 33 West 42nd. Street, New York 36, 25¢ 
to Better News Writing”) referred to the or 20¢ in quantities of 10 or more.) 
Associated Press’s Writing Committee and — DLB 
ce the handbook it published, Writing for the 
ar; 
rat 
*h- 
ers 
rat} A Welcome 
end Addition |to a Famous Family 
ia C-B EDUCATIONAL FiLMs, the leader in the field 
It- __ of developmental reading film, announces the 
th MA availability of a new series that has been long- 
ith awaited by teachers of developmental reading. 
L The new series is directed toward the needs of the 
— slower-than-average and post-remedial level readers. 
he Coupled with C-B’s existing Intermediate, 
le Advanced, and unique Introduction to 
Phrase Reading films... the new 
es Beginning Phrase Reading set provides a 
to family of developmental reading materials that 
he promises to be the most complete and 
e, integrated program of its kind. 
in For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
st the new films, or the complete program, direct 
h your request to the address below. 
ee ee 
: | 
” 
C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. | 
is 690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. | 
m | 
| 
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(V), Marion Montgomery, 87 


Science Visits an English Classroom, (S), 
Kathleen B. Dowling, 147 

Sea—Mirror and Maker of Character in Fic- 
tion and Drama, The, Sam Bluefarb, 501 

Sex in the Modern Novel—A Teaching Prob- 
lem, Harry E. Hand, 473 

Simpler Sentence: Key to Better News Writ- 
ing, The, Hubbard Keavy, 462 

Some Thoughts on “The Linguistics of Sub- 
urbia,” (S), James E. Bathgate, 268 

Stand of Robert Frost, Early and Late, The, 
Reginald L. Cook, 233 

Stimulating Reading in the 
School, Eric W. Johnson, 74 

Stretch for the Stars, (S), Edgar Logan, 270 

Student Leadership in Evaluating Composi- 
tion, (S), Loren V. Grissom, 338 


Junior High 


Suggested Exercises—and Con, (S), Raymond 
Bechtle, 334 
Symbolism, (V), Stuart A. Selby, 325 


Teachers’ Attitudes Toward Current Usage, 
Thurston Womack, 186 

Teaching of English in the Soviet Middle 
School, The, Albert W. Vogel, 393 

Teaching Materials, John R. Searles, 52, 110, 
172, 228, 292, 350, 428, 497, 552 

Teaching the Essentials of Poetry, (S) Michael 
Mahon, 479 

Theme’s the Thing, The, William G. Fidone, 
518 

This World of English: Language and Lit- 
ery ure, Herbert Goldstone, 41, 91, 158, 217, 
279 

This V/orld of English: Language and Liter- 
ature, Thomas Jarrett, 344, 412, 487, 545 

This World of English: The Profession, An- 
thony L. Tovatt and Arno Jewett, 38, 8§&, 
154, 213, 272, 340, 409, 484, 540 

Turning the First Stone of Research, (S), 
Ollie R. Dickie, 36 


Varied Approach to Book Reports, A, Lu- 
cile Inhelder, 141 


Wallace Stevens and the World We Know, 
Frank A. Doggett, 365 

What Are We Trying to Do in High School 
English? Frances Erickson, 304 

Who is “The Leader of the People?”: Help- 
ing Students Examine Fiction, Alfred H. 
Grommon, 449 

Why Not a Magazine-Annual? (S), Florence 
M. Diesman, 407 

Writing—A Way of Life, Carl G. Wonn- 
berger, 66 

Writing and Composing, Bertrand Evans, 12 

Writing as Self-Revelation, Luella B. Cook, 
247 

Writing Diamonds, (S), Henry S. Bissex, 82 

Wuthering Heights Revisited, Herbert Gold- 
stone, 175 








HOW TO SELECT THE RIGHT ANTHOLOGY 





Review these essential ingredients: 





Literature values—The contents of an 
anthology must be carefully selected .. . 
you should feel as though you would have 
made similar choices for your literature 
course. 


Reading Skills program—Reading skills 
programs should be designed to give 
pre-reading direction as well as post-reading 
check-ups. 


Editorial and Design treatment—There 
must be visual incentive for students, and 
sensible organization for increased teach- 
ing facility. 


One series rates high in all three! 





READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


A literature seriss that combines the best features of fine anthologies 
with a comprehensive reading skills program—an outgrowth of the 
series’ most important single ingredient, ‘‘creative planning.” 


ADVENTURE BOUND Grade 7 
Jewett * Edman ° McKee 


JOURNEYS INTO AMERICA Grade 8 
Jewett * Edman ° Scannell * McKee 


LITERATURE FOR LIFE Grade 9 
Jewett °* Lass °* Early 
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from NCTE 








DENOYER - GEPPERT 











MEDITERRANEAN MYTHOLOGY—This newest 
addition to maps available through the NCTE is 
in full color, on plasticized paper. Excellent back- 
ground and reference for study of mythology. Area 
covered is from France, to London, to the Black Sea, 
to the African Coast. Insets include map of Athens, 
Ancient Rome; Greek and Roman names of gods. 
64” x 44” $7.00 ($5.60*) 


U. S. LITERARY-PICTORIAL MAP—Highlights 
American literature through 350 literary titles, 3 
inset maps, and 1,000 authors. Durable, plasticized 
paper; six colors. 64” x 44” $7.00 ($5.60*) 
WORLD PANORAMA OF LITERATURE—Also 
in six colors, this map offers an “around the world” 
potpourri of outstanding locations and people. 66” 
x 44” $7.00 ($5.60*) 

] BRITISH ISLES LITERARY MAP—Shows impor- 
} tant periods in British literature, lists outstanding 
authors. Index included. Plasticized paper. 44” x 
64” $7.00 ($5.60*) 


JULIUS CAESAR—Outlines the important cam- 
paigns and highlights of Caesar’s historical career. 
Includes eight line drawings which illustrate famous 
— Black ink on heavy buff stock. 40” x 26” 
1.25 

MACBETH—Vividly depicts the rise and fall of 
Macbeth. Twelve line drawings surround the map 
Black ink on heavy buff stock. 32” x 22” 
| 1.25 











EDUCATIONAL ILLUSTRATORS 











AENEID MYTHOLOGICAL MAP—tTraces_ the 

adventures of Aeneas from the fall of Troy through 
| his settling in Italy. Black ink on heavy buff stock. 

22” x 32” $1.26 
IVANHOE—A map surrounded by fourteen line 
drawings presents an excellent visual representation 
of Sir Waiter Scott’s classic. Black ink on heavy 
buff stock. 35” x 22” $1.25 

*Indicates member’s prices 





(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 
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now we are in a holiday humor... 


We weren’t always so cheerful. During the five years that we—editors, au- 
thors, illustrators, and researchers—worked on the Seventh Edition of ENG- 
LISH IN ACTION, there were many somber 
days while we weighed and deliberated, ar- 
gued and reargued, created and eliminated, 
accepted and rejected. 





But now we are in a holiday humor—for our work is done and we like it. We 
think you will like it, too! The latest edition, the Seventh, of ENGLISH IN 
ACTION brings pupils exceptionally effective sha 

and stimulating courses. The Seventh Edition 
offers teachers the most complete program 
that has ever been presented in the long and 
honorable history of ENGLISH IN ACTION. 





READY NEXT MONTH 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, 
SEVENTH EDITION 


Tressler, Christ, Shelmadine, and Paige. Books 1, 


t h 2, and 3 for grades 7, 8, and 9 
ENGLISH IN ACTION, SEVENTH 
EDITION EDITION 


Tressler, Christ, Terino, and Starkey. Courses 1, 
2, 3, and 4 for grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 





Texts Teacher’s Editions (containing text, manual, answers). Teacher’s manuals with com- 
plete answer books. Practice books. Teacher’s editions of practice books (containing over- 


printed answers). Supplementary tests. 








Cc. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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